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KARL OVE KNAUSGAARD (“THE INEXPLiCABLE," P. 28) is the award-winning Norwe- 
gian author of eight works of fiction, including “My Struggle,” a six- volume series 
of autobiographical novels, the fourth of which was published in English in April. 

STEVE COLL (COMMENT, P. 23), the dean of the Graduate School of Journalism at 
Columbia University, is the author of“Ghost Wars,” which won a Pulitzer Prize. 

JILL LEPORE (“TO HAVE AND TO HOLD,” P.34) is a professor of history at Harvard. “The 
Secret History ofWonder Woman” and “Book of Ages” are her most recent books. 

JESSE EISENBERG (SHOUTS & MURMURS, P. 33) wrote and performs in “The Spoils,” 
which is currently playing Off Broadway. 

KELEFA SANNEH (“THE BEST DEFENSE,” P. 40) has contributed to the magazine 
since 2001. 

DAVID OWEN (“WHERE THE RIVER RUNS DRY,” P. 52) is a Staff writer and the author of 
“The Conundrum.” He is working on a book about the Colorado River. 

DORTHE NORS (FICTION, P. 64), a Danish writer, is the author of five novels. Her 
story collection, “Karate Chop,” was published in the U.S. last year. 

MARK WAGENAAR (POEM, P. 60) has received several awards for his poetry collec- 
tions, including the 2012 Felix PoUak Prize, for “Voodoo Inverso,” and the 2015 
Juniper Prize, for “The Body Distances,”which is forthcoming. 

JAMES WOOD (BOOKS, P. 71) is Professor of the Practice of Literary Criticism at 
Harvard. His new book, “The Nearest Thing to Life,” was published in April. 

CARTER GOODRICH (COVER) is a writer, illustrator, and character designer for 
feature animation. His children’s book “We Forgot Brock!” will be out in August. 
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THE MAIL 



DISTURBING EVIDENCE 

I was shocked to read Ariel Levy’s piece 
about John Restivo,who spent eighteen 
years in prison after seemingly being 
framed by the Nassau County detective 
Joseph Volpe (“The Price of a Life,” April 
13th). Restivo’s sentence would have been 
longer if not for the work of Innocence 
Project attorneys, who used DNA evi- 
dence from a vaginal swab in the case 
file. StUl, as a former New York Police 
Department lieutenant and an attorney 
who has prosecuted members of the 
N.Y.P.D., I was not surprised to read 
that a detective or a police officer could 
have let an innocent man pay the pen- 
alty for a crime that he did not commit. 
What is surprising to me is that Fred 
Klein, then a Nassau County assistant 
district attorney, now a law professor at 
Hofstra Law School, would say — in spite 
of recently discovered evidence — that 
the idea of the police intentionally ma- 
nipulating evidence goes beyond his com- 
prehension. This comment shows that 
prosecutors depend on arresting officers 
so much that they refuse to acknowledge 
the fact that police officers lie under oath 
not infrequently. Once a police investi- 
gator tells his first lie he will never back 
off that lie, since doing so would end his 
police career and possibly put him in 
prison. Honest police officers and pros- 
ecutors welcome advancements in DNA 
testing, as well as the recent increase in 
the use of body cameras on officers. Such 
measures protect the police and mem- 
bers of the public who may be consid- 
ered suspects of criminal activity. 
Michael J. Gorman 
Whitestone, NY. 

It is one thing for a prosecutor or a de- 
tective to make a mistake in convicting a 
criminal defendant, but it is another to 
manufacture or plant evidence, coerce 
false confessions or false witness state- 
ments, or suppress evidence of innocence. 
I was outraged to learn that, in one case 
Levy mentions, a prosecutor had received 
only a public censure for falsifying a con- 
fession and forging signatures. I looked 
into the case of Frank O’Connell, which 



is also featured in the article, and learned 
that his son, Nick, is an additional plain- 
tiff in the proceedings, and that the de- 
tectives are defendants. The suit alleges 
failure to turn over exculpatory evidence 
and manipulation of witnesses. I was 
pleased to see that O’Connell has pledged 
to donate a portion of his potential set- 
tlement to legal-reform efforts. States 
should put in place a formal system to 
discipline law-enforcement officers and 
attorneys, so that if they commit egre- 
gious misconduct they will not just re- 
sign and get hired in another jurisdiction. 
Jurisdictions should work harder to in- 
sure that all exculpatory evidence is turned 
over to the defense, as required by law. 
Pearl Munak 
Paso Robles, Calif. 

5TARTING LINEUP 

I read Ben McGrath’s piece about fan- 
tasy sports with interest (“Dream Teams,” 
April 13th). It’s worth paying more at- 
tention to the origins of fantasy baseball. 
In 1980, when Daniel Okrent started a 
league of baseball fans based on statisti- 
cal performance and on an auction of 
players, the Chicago Baseball League, 
founded in 1978, was completing its sec- 
ond year. I was its commissioner. I would 
write out the periodic team-stat reports 
by hand; the player-auction and scoring 
schemes that we followed were essen- 
tially the same as the ones later used by 
Rotisserie players. A couple of years ago, 
Okrent and I had lunch, and I showed 
him the Chicago League’s historical doc- 
uments. When we met, I complained 
good-naturedly about the common mis- 
conception that his Rotisserie League 
invented fantasy baseball. He’s acknowl- 
edged that the Chicago Baseball League 
began earlier. 

Ivan R. Dee 
Chicago, III 

• 

Letters should be sent with the writer's name, 
address, and daytime phone number via e-mail 
to themail@newyorker.com. Letters may be 
edited for length and clarity, and may be pub- 
lished in any medium. We regret that owing to 
the volume of correspondence we cannot reply 
to every letter or return letters. 
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BROADWAY'S HIT MUSICAL COMEDY 



New Amsterdam Theatre, Broadway fii 42nd Street ♦ 866-870-2717 
AladdmTheMusical.com OO0 






IN 2010, GRETCHEN GRIMM, Lydia Lund, Julia Shapiro, and Annie Truscott— four bored friends at 
Whitman College, In Walla Walla, Washington— formed a band and, with a certain irony, called themselves 
Chastity Belt. Revelling in a loose and uninhibited sound (they called it “neo-post-post-punk”) on songs 
like “Pussy Weed and Beer” and “Giant Vagina," they were a hit with the fraternity-party crowd. They’ve 
since graduated, moved to Seattle, and cleaned up nicely. Their second album, “Time to Go Home,” 
maintains the fun-loving sex-positive approach with tracks like “Cool Slut" while also acknowledging the 
complexities of life. They open for the Australian charmer Courtney Barnett at the Bowery Ballroom 
May 19-21 and head to Brooklyn for a show of their own at Rough Trade NYC on May 22. 

PHOTOGRAPH BY IAN ALLEN 



MOVIE5 CLA55ICAL MUSIC 
NIGHT LIFE | THE THEATKE 
AflT DANCE 
ABOVE & BEYOND 
FOOD & DRINK 
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MOVIES 




Melissa McCarthy, Meryl Streep, Kristen Wiig, and Amy Schumer are showcased this summer. 



SUMMER PREVIEW 



THIS SUMMER IS A TIME of self-surpassing efforts for actors and directors alike. 
Melissa McCarthy, who co-starred with Sandra Bullock in Paul Feig’s “The Heat,” 
returns as a solo star in Feig s international-action comedy, “Spy!” (June 5), playing a 
C.I.A. desk jockey who volunteers for dangerous undercover duty. Amy Schumer leaps to 
the big screen in “Trainwreck” (July 17), as a New York writer who falls in love with the 
sports doctor (Bill Hader) whom she’s profiling. She also wrote the script; Judd Apatow 
directed. Jonathan Demme’s comic drama “Ricki and the Flash” (Aug. 7) is a story of 
second chances. It stars Meryl Streep as a middle-aged rocker who abandoned her family 
to pursue a musical career and returns to help her newly divorced daughter (Mamie 
Gummer, Streep’s real-life daughter) through a difficult time. 

Peyton Reed, who directed two of the young century’s most original comedies, 

“Down with Love” and “The Break-Up,” takes charge of the big-budget superhero movie 
“Ant-Man” (July 17), starring Paul Rudd as the Marvel Comics character. Josh Trank 
(“Chronicle”) directs his first large-scale film, the Marvel-superhero drama “Fantastic 
Four” (Aug. 7), featuring Michael B. Jordan, Miles Teller, Kate Mara, and Jamie BeU 
as the quartet of shape-shifting warriors. “Masterminds” (Aug. 7), the first new release 
from Jared Hess (“Napoleon Dynamite”) since the visionary “Gentlemen Broncos,” is an 
action comedy, based on a true story, about a night watchman (Zach Galifianakis) who 
is lured into a plot to rob a bank; Owen Wilson, Kristen Wiig, and Jason Sudeikis co-star. 

“The Look of Silence” (July 17) is Joshua Oppenheimer’s sequel to his documentary 
“The Act of Killing,” in which he prompted Indonesian paramilitary veterans of the 
mid-sixties to reenact their execution of suspected Communists. In the new film, the son 
of one of the campaign’s victims tries to interview his father’s killers. 

— Richard Brody 



NOW PLAYING 
Day of the Outlaw 

This raw, survivalist Western, from 1959, packs 
most of its violence psychologically, in cruel yet 
unrealized threats. It s constructed like a monstrous 
experiment: six desperate and ruthless gunmen 
take over a remote Wyoming outpost, round up 
the twenty residents, and plan to kill the men 
and rape the women. But the bitter local tough 
guy, Blaze Starrett (Robert Ryan)— thwarted 
in his own desires to drive cattle across a local 
farmer’s land and to marry the farmer’s wife 
(Tina Louise) — sees a sliver of daylight between 
the bandits and their leader, and plans to exploit 
it. The gang is headed by the crusty Jack Bruhn 
(the majestically tormented Burl Ives), a dis- 
graced former Army captain who takes pride in 
keeping his men in line, and Blaze puts himself 
in harm’s way to win Bruhn’s confidence. There 
are strict rules to their mortal gamesmanship, 
and the director, Andre De Toth, films it with a 
stark, unflinching frankness. The brutality rises 
to a fever pitch in an improvised dance where 
the gunmen whirl frightened, vulnerable women 
around a makeshift ballroom with a crude abandon 
that conveys their ugliest intentions. A decisive 
showdown in the wild plays like a slow-motion 
feast for cannibals . — Richard Brody (Anthology 
Film Archives; May 24.) 

The Fiances 

With brisk, passionate simplicity, the director 
Ermanno Olmi delivers a complex intertwining 
of the exacting labor and romantic dreams of 
Giovanni (Carlo Cabrini), a factory worker. Re- 
vealing the prismatic intricacy of Giovanni’s inner 
life by means of flashbacks and dream sequences, 
Olmi zips between meticulous observations of the 
practical and technical sides of Giovanni’s job at 
an industrial site in Sicily and his relationship 
with Liliana (Anna Canzi), who remains behind in 
their home town of Milan. Giovanni’s temporary 
transfer to the vast Sicilian plant — which Olmi 
films with wonder and apprehension — is the 
chance of a lifetime, but with opportunity comes 
risk. Olmi magnifies the romance and shows the 
lovers’ drama as an intimate symphony; Giovanni 
and Liliana exchange doubts and confidences in 
letters that unfold as voice-overs and on-screen 
monologues, providing mightily modernistic 
counterpoint to a heartfelt popular melody. 
Released in 1963. In Italian. — R.B. (Film Society 
of Lincoln Center; May 23.) 

Good Kill 

Tommy Egan (Ethan Hawke) is a major in the 
U.S. Air Force, stationed outside Las Vegas. It’s an 
unlikely perch for a combat pilot, especially one 
with thousands of flying hours to his credit, but 
then Tommy, these days, never leaves the ground. 
He sits in a metal box and directs unmanned aerial 
vehicles, or drones, toward targets on the far side 
of the world — in Pakistan, Afghanistan, Yemen, 
and other hot spots. He dislikes the job, despite 
his skill at it, and dislikes himself even more 
for doing it; he takes to drink, his wife (January 
Jones) finds him distant, and his senior officer 
(Bruce Greenwood) continues, against his better 
judgment, to argue the case for drone warfare. 
Andrew Niccol’s movie is almost Tommy-tight — 
increasingly airless, boxed in by its own anxieties, 
and easier to admire, for its solid construction and 
its command of tone, than to warm to. But the 
scenes of destruction, calmly wrought by remote 
control, grow ever more unnerving to the eye and 
the conscience alike, and Hawke does a fine job of 
showing the progress of self-contempt as it eats 
into the hero’s habits and into his stricken face. 
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Discover 

the exceptional world 
of jewelry 
and watchmaking 



Created by Van Cleef & Arpels, LEcole is open to 
the public and devoted exclusively to the pursuit and 
knowledge of jewelry and watchmaking. 



L'EcoIc Van Cleef A Arpels in New York 
June 4-18. 2015 



Cooper Hewitt. 
Smithsonian Design Museum 
2 East 91st Street. New York 



us.lecolevancleefarpels.com 



OPENING 

ALOFT 

A drama, directed by 
Claudia Llosa, about an 
artist (Jennifer Connelly) 
who reconnects with her 
son (Cillian Murphy), whom 
she abandoned twenty 
years earlier. Opening 
May 22. (In wide release.) 
LOVE AT FIRST FIGHT 
Reviewed in Now Playing. 
Opening May 22. (In limited 
release.) 

TOMORROWLAND 

Brad Bird directed this 
science-fiction fantasy, 
about an inventor (George 
Clooney) and a teen-age 
girl (Britt Robertson) who 
travel to a parallel world. 
Opening May 22. (In wide 
release.) 

WHEN MARNIE WAS THERE 

An animated drama, 
directed by Hiromasa 
Yonebayashi, about a girl 
who meets an imaginary 
friend. Opening May 22. (In 
limited release.) 

REVIVALS AND FESTIVALS 

Titles in bold are reviewed. 

ANTHOLOGY FILM 
ARCHIVES 

“'Written' by Philip Yordan.” 
May 22 at 9:15: “Johnny 
Guitar" (l954, Nicholas 
Ray). • May 24 at 9: “Day of 
the Outlaw." 

BAM CINEMATEK 

“FilmAfrica." May 23 at 2 
and 6:45: "Timbuktu” (2014, 
Abderrahmane Sissako). 

FILM SOCIETY OF LINCOLN 
CENTER 

Films produced by Titanus. 
May 23 at 1:30 and 5:15: 
"The Fiances.” • May 23 
at 7: "Bandits of Orgosolo" 
(1961, Vittorio De Seta). 

IFC CENTER 

In revival. May 22-25 at 11 
A.M.: “The Last Metro." 

MUSEUM OF THE MOVING 
IMAGE 

The films of Masaki 
Kobayashi. May 23 at 
2: “The Inheritance" 

(1962). • May 24 at 2: 
“Harakiri" (1962). 




MOVIE OF THE WEEK 

A video discussion of F. Y/. 
Murnau’s “Tabu," from 1931, in 
our digital edition and online. 



With Zoe Kravitz . — Anthony Lane 
(Reviewed in our issue of 5/18/15.) 
(In limited release.) 

In the Name of My Daughter 

The true story of a late-seventies 
murder case, which is well-known 
in France, is a ready-made classic 
melodrama. Catherine Deneuve is 
calmly ferocious as Renee Le Roux, 
the elegant widow of a casino owner 
in Nice who is struggling to keep 
the business afloat in the face of 
predatory competition from a mob- 
ster (Jean Corso). Her lonely and 
socially awkward daughter, Agnes 
(AdMe Haenel), returns home to 
ask for her inheritance, which is 
tied up in the casino. There, Agnes 
gets involved with Maurice Agnelet 
(Guillaume Canet), an ambitious but 
unappreciated — and married — local 
attorney who is her mother’s right- 
hand man. When Maurice’s drive 
for power puts him at odds with 
Renee, he influences Agnes to help 
him work some behind-the-scenes 
mischief — and to get hold of her 
money. When Agnes disappears, 
Maurice is accused of murder. The 
director, Andre Techine, has a keen 
eye for the Balzacian furies behind 
the cold formalities of business and 
the stifling mores of the provincial 
bourgeoisie. The movie’s French title, 
“The Man They Loved Too Much,” 
suggests its true focus: Maurice, the 
Machiavellian outcast who pulls the 
strings. The story’s tension slackens 
when the action extends to later 
years, but by that time a dramatic 
feast has already been served. In 
French. — R.B. (In limited release.) 

L for Leisure 

The directors Lev Kalman and Whit 
Horn turn the bleary languor of 
graduate students slacking off into a 
substantial but meandering spectacle. 
They set a loosely strung series of 
dramatic sketches during the holidays 
of the 1992-93 academic year, from 
Rosh Hashanah and Christmas to 
Presidents’ Day and spring break, 
and film them with grainy, painterly 
16-mm. film to suggest independent 
movies of the era. There’s money 
floating around: these young aca- 
demics enjoy employment in the 
sumptuous setting of the fictitious 
Laguna Beach University, and they 
spend their vacations in a variety 
of family houses, including a Texas 
mini-mansion and a Great Neck 
spread, as well as at Sugarbush, for 
skiing, and in Aix-en-Provence, for 
romance. The archly intellectual 
dialogue and cushy milieux are 
reminiscent of the world of Whit 
Stillman, but, here, “L” is also for 
landscape: unlike the sociological 
hedonist Stillman, Horn and Kalman 
pursue a chaste ecstasy of natural 
wonders, investing their glorious 
settings with spiritual dimensions 
rooted in a visual beauty that is, for 
them, the best thing money can buy. 
The retro styles of clothing, music. 



and cinematography with which the 
directors adorn the action conjure the 
innocence of the pre-digital age and 
a nostalgic craving for immediate 
experience. — R.B. (In limited release.) 

The Last Metro 

This historical drama by Frangois 
Truffaut, from 1980, set in Paris 
during the Second World War, 
stars Catherine Deneuve as Marion 
Steiner, an actress who keeps a Paris 
theatrical company running under 
the German Occupation despite the 
absence of its director, her husband, 
Lucas Steiner (Heinz Bennent), a 
Jew. Unable to leave the city or to 
appear in public, Lucas lives in hiding 
in the theatre’s cellar while his wife 
assumes his duties and follows his 
instructions — including the one that 
entails having a personal relationship 
with the company’s virile new lead 
actor, Bernard Granger (played 
by Gerard Depardieu, in his feral 
youth). But the film is, above all, a 
memory piece. Truffaut, a boy who 
ran free in the city during the war, 
evokes a pent-up hoard of firsthand 
details — starting with Deneuve’s Art 
Deco coiffure and continuing to the 
ubiquity of swastikas and German 
officers as well as to the fulsome 
slurry of anti-Semitic invective in 
print, on the radio, and even in 
crossword puzzles. Truffaut balances 
his hopeful plot on a tightrope of 
coincidences and narrow escapes 
that horrifically suggest the abyss 
that engulfed so many men and 
women of the artistic and political 
underground. In French. —R.B. (IFC 
Center; May 22-25.) 

Love at First Fight 

This drama, directed by Thomas 
Cailley, is centered on the rough 
physicality of two young adults in 
a cozy lakeside town in western 
France. Arnaud (Kevin Azais) is 
a carpenter who, with his brother 
(Antoine Laurent), is struggling 
to maintain the small construction 
firm that they inherited from their 
father. Madeleine (Adele Haenel), 
a disaffected college student from 
a bourgeois family, is possessed of 
apocalyptic visions and paranoid plans 
for survival. Meeting cute in a wres- 
tling match at an Army-recruitment 
fair, Arnaud and Madeleine begin 
a brusque flirtation that intensifies 
when they take a two-week Army 
commando-training course. For a 
movie about bodily endurance and 
rugged adventure, Cailley ’s direction 
is oddly detached — he lets the script 
(which he co-wrote with Claude 
Le Pape) suggest the tough work 
and hardly bothers to film it. But 
near the end the long, schematic 
setup delivers a remarkable twist: 
the near-couple’s theoretical training 
for survival gets put to a severe prac- 
tical test. Here, too, Cailley leaves 
much of the most interesting action 
to the imagination, but the power 
of his idea overrides, albeit briefly. 



the thinness of its realization. In 
French.— R.B. (In limited release.) 

Pitch Perfect 2 

Despite the ribald joke that sets 
the plot in motion, this musical 
sequel is even more sanitized and 
frictionless than the original. Be- 
cause of a wardrobe malfunction at 
a high-profile performance (with the 
Obamas in attendance), the Barden 
Bellas, America’s collegiate-champion 
a-cappella group, are banned from 
domestic competition — and must, 
instead, win a world title in order 
to be spared dissolution. Meanwhile, 
with graduation looming, the mem- 
bers of the group have life choices 
to make: Beca (Anna Kendrick), the 
most musically talented, secretly 
takes an internship at a recording 
studio; Chloe (Brittany Snow), the 
leader of the pack, delays facing 
life after college; Fat Amy (Rebel 
Wilson) can’t admit that she’s in 
love. The group’s chemistry is al- 
tered by the arrival of an over-eager 
freshman (Hailee Steinfeld) just as 
they’re preparing to face the existen- 
tial threat of a swaggering German 
troupe. Meanwhile, the bickering 
commentators, John (John Michael 
Higgins) and Gail (Elizabeth Banks, 
who also directed), offer wan comic 
diversion. In her feature directorial 
debut. Banks doesn’t reveal much 
personality, though her affection for 
the performers is evident; they’re a 
joy to watch, but they have little to 
do. Ethnic cliches abound, college 
comes off as a free sleepaway camp, 
and the simple wonders of unac- 
companied singing are inflated to 
Las Vegas-style bombast. — R.B. (In 
wide release.) 

Slow West 

Whether the debut feature from 
John Maclean was wisely titled is 
open to debate. The story certainly 
ambles along, yet it lasts less than 
ninety minutes, and there are 
times when it quickens into bursts 
of compelling activity. Kodi Smit- 
McPhee plays the youthful Jay, who 
travels from Scotland (not that you 
would guess it from his accent) to 
America — aiming for Colorado, 
where his beloved. Rose (Caren 
Pistorius), is said to be. Enter Silas 
(Michael Fassbender), who knows 
the country and offers to guide the 
hapless Jay to his destination, for 
cash. Along the way, they are tested 
by various incidents, some of which 
are no more than narrative doodling, 
bereft of purpose; others, however, 
like a gunfight in a secluded store, 
make more of an impact, as does the 
climax, set amid fields of ripe corn. 
Maclean reserves the best for last, in 
a quiet reckoning of all the human 
damage that has been left behind. In 
an uneven cast, it is Fassbender and 
Pistorius who stand out — the first, as 
sombre as usual; the second, steady 
and lethal beyond her years.— ^.L. 
(5/18/15) (In limited release.) 
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“Written on Skin,” an operatic tale of love and horror, is a highlight of the Mostly Mozart Festival. 

SUMMER PREVIEW 



IF ANY OF THE CLAS SICAL GIANTS could be thought of as a contemporary composer, it 
would be Mozart, whose ubiquitous music is as fresh as springtime. So there’s some poetic 
justice in the fact that at this year’s Mostly Mozart Festival the boy genius will get some 
competition from a real live composer-in-residence — George Benjamin, whose “Written on 
Skin,”one of the most acclaimed of recent operas, will receive its U.S. stage premiere at the 
Koch Theatre Aug. 11-15, with Alan Gilbert conducting. The festival officially opens July 28-29 
with a program by the pianist Emanuel Ax, the soprano Erin Morley, the Mostly Mozart 
Festival Orchestra, and the festival’s music director, Louis Langree, which features Mozart’s 
Piano Concerto No. 14 and the Symphony No. 34. 

If Mostly Mozart promises to be a buddy picture, then two of the major out-of-town 
festivals should offer invigorating ensemble theatre. “Carlos Chavez and His World” is the 
theme at the Bard Music Festival (Aug. 7-9 and Aug. 13-16). Chavez (1899-1978), best 
known for his “Sinfonia India,”was the unofficial dean of Mexican composers — a position not 
unlike that of his American analogue Aaron Copland, whose music will also be performed, 
alongside works by Revueltas, Nancarrow, Villa-Lobos, and many others. Chavez’s focus on 
national identity provides the context for Bard’s music-theatre productions: Ethel Smyth’s 
opera “The Wreckers” (July 24- Aug. 2) , a very English take on religious fundamentalism, and 
Rodgers and Hammerstein’s “Oklahoma!” (June 25-July 19). The arrival of the conductor 
Andris Nelsons is not the only news out ofTanglewood this summer: the festival is celebrating 
the seventy-fifth anniversary of the Tanglewood Music Center, a fine excuse for a raft of 
commissions by such composers as David Lang, Helen Grime, John Harbison, and the 
fascinating French-American master Betsyjolas. 

— Russell Platt 



OPERA 

George Lewis's “Afterword: 

The AACM (As) Opera” 

The daring International Contemporary Ensemble 
premieres selections from an upcoming opera 
by Lewis, the longtime Columbia professor and 
2002 MacArthur Fellow. The work, a nonlinear 
history of the Association for the Advancement 
of Creative Musicians, is a fitting tribute to an 
organization that has for the past fifty years been 
at the vanguard of experimental jazz and classical 
music. (Roulette, 509 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn. 
917-267-0368. May 22-23 at 8.) 

“Preludes” 

Dave Malloy, the composer of the recent Off 
Broadway hit “Natasha, Pierre & the Great Comet 
of 1812,” an electro-pop opera torn from the pages 
of “War and Peace,” as well as the Schubert tribute 
“Three Pianos,” returns, for his new work, to the 
fertile topic of Romantic despondency. Billed as a 
fantasia on the music of Rachmaninoff, it tells the 
story of the desperate young composer, who resorts 
to hypnotism to cope with the disastrous premiere 
of his first symphony. (Claire Tow, Lincoln Center 
Theatre, 150 W. 65th St. 212-239-6200. Preview 
performances on May 23 and May 26 at 7 and 
May 24 at 2 and 7.) 



ORCHESTRAS AND CHORUSES 
New York Philharmonic 

Susanna M^kki, chief conductor designate of the 
Helsinki Philharmonic and a long-renowned advocate 
for some of the finest contemporary composers, 
makes her Philharmonic debut in a program that 
begins with a young-conductor test piece (Brahms’s 
“Haydn Variations”) and continues with a finely 
wrought modern score (the late Jonathan Harvey’s 
“Tranquil Abiding”). The piece de resistance is 
Brahms’s brawny First Piano Concerto, in good 
hands under the outstanding Russian-born soloist 
Kirill Gerstein. (Avery Fisher Hall. 212-875-5656. 
May 21 at 7:30, May 22 at 11 A.M., and May 23 at 8. 
Note: The orchestra’s music director, Alan Gilbert, 
participates in the Saturday matinee on May 23 at 
2, sitting in on viola with four distinguished col- 
leagues in Dvorak’s String Quintet in E-Flat Major, 
Op. 97, before M^kki, Gerstein, and the orchestra 
perform the Brahms concerto.) • Gilbert returns to 
the podium to continue one of the orchestra’s most 
admirable traditions, its annual free Memorial Day 
concert at the Cathedral of St. John the Divine. 
The repertory has both a martial demeanor and a 
tragic core: Beethoven’s “Egmont” Overture and 
Shostakovich’s Tenth Symphony. (Amsterdam Ave. 
at 112th St. May 25 at 8. Seating is first-come, 
first-served; ticket distribution begins at 6 P.M.) 

Evgeny Kissin: “With You, Armenia” 

To commemorate the centenary of the Armenian 
genocide, the renowned Russian pianist headlines a 
memorial concert at Carnegie Hall. The Hover Cham- 
ber Choir performs works by Armenian composers 
(Komitas, Vache Sharafyan, Tigran Mansurian) as 
well as a new choral piece by the redoubtable Polish 
composer Krzysztof Penderecki; Kissin brings his 
dazzling touch to music by Chopin (including the 
Scherzo No. 2 in B-Flat Minor). (Stern Auditorium, 
Carnegie Hall. 212-247-7800. May 26 at 8.) 



RECITALS 

Austrian Cultural Forum: 

Clemens Gadenstaetter 

Gadenstaetter, a prominent Austrian composer in 
mid-career who likes to get his material from the 
sounds of everyday life, is a special focus at the 
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Forum this month; the first of two concerts is 
given by a viscerally exciting Gotham group, the 
JACK Quartet, which (along with members of the 
Talea Ensemble) performs the U.S. premiere of 
“Bersten/Platzen (Paramyth 4),” commissioned by 
the A.C.F., as well as “Moved By” and “Haeuten 
(Paramyth 1).” (11 E. 52nd St. May 21 at 7:30. To 
reserve free tickets, visit acfny.org.) 

“Reflections” Series: “Nature’s Bounty” 

The violinist Gil Morgenstern, the instigator of 
this longtime series of innovative concerts, joins 
several outstanding younger musicians (including 
the violinist Harumi Rhodes and the percussionist 
Yousif Sheronick) for a program that highlights the 
way composers both historical and contemporary 
(Dvorak, Zhou Long, and Riyad El-Soumbati) have 
responded to the landscapes around them, both natural 
and man-made. The actor Bill Camp is also on hand, 
reciting excerpts from texts by Mary Shelley, Gaetano 
Cipolla, and Naguib Mahfouz. (Avenues School, 259 
Tenth Ave. reflectionsseries.com. May 21 at 7:30.) 

Operamission 

The modest classical outfit, which produces new 
works and curates a recital series, presents an evening 
of pieces by the thirty-something composer Clint 
Borzoni, whose tonal music is no less attractive for 
following in well-trod paths. The program includes 
the world premiere of his song cycle “Earth, My 
Likeness” (sung by the countertenor Daniel Bubeck) 
and a workshop performance of his new opera, “When 
Adonis Calls,” based on the homoerotic poetry of 
Gavin Geoffrey Dillard. (Rehearsal Hall, National 
Opera Center, 330 Seventh Ave. operamission.org. 
May 21 at 8.) 

Bargemusic 

The Friday-night concert is given by two quietly 
charismatic young pianists, Timo Andres and David 
Kaplan, who offer four-hand music by Barber 
(“Souvenirs”), Ravel, and Stravinsky (“The Rite 
of Spring”), as well a new piece by one of their 
favorite contemporaries, Christopher Cerrone. The 
weekend proper belongs to a clutch of distinguished 
traditionalists— including the duo pianists Misha 
and Cipa Dichter and the Emerson String Quartet’s 
violist, Lawrence Dutton— who offer more four-hands 
pieces (such as Bizet’s “Jeux d’Enfants”) in addition 
to Brahms’s invigorating Piano Quartet No. 1 in 
G Minor. (Fulton Ferry Landing, Brooklyn, baigemusic. 
org. May 22 at 8, May 23 at 8, and May 24 at 4.) 

Prism Quartet 

Julia Wolfe, the winner of the 2015 Pulitzer Prize 
for Music, holds the place of honor in this concert 
by the admired saxophone quartet, which will give 
the New York premiere of Wolfe’s “Cha” (a work 
written in tribute to her father) in a program that 
also offers pieces by the always energetic Michael 
Daugherty and by Matthew Levy, Prism’s tenor-sax 
player. (Symphony Space, Broadway at 95th St. 
symphonyspace.org. May 23 at 7:30.) 



OUT OF TOWN 
Tannery Pond Concerts 

Christian Steiner’s elegant, almost private festival is 
often the first to open the summer season. First up 
is Duo Parnas, the acclaimed violin-and-cello-playing 
team of the sisters Madalyn and Cicely. They’re only 
in their twenties, but are already longtime favorites 
here. The superb pianist Ran Dank joins them in a 
concert that offers music for various combinations 
(and for piano alone) by Ravel, Bartok, Liszt, and 
Arvo Part (“Mozart- Adagio”) as a prelude to Shosta- 
kovich’s emphatic Piano Trio No. 2 in E Minor. 
(New Lebanon, N.Y. 888-820-1696. May 23 at 6.) 



'f NIGHT LFE 




The Canadian rapper Drake headlines the first night of the Governors Ball Music Festival. 



SUMMER PREVIEW 



THE GOVERNORS BALL MUSIC FESTIVAL, on Randall’s Island June 5-7, features the 
sensitive hip-hop star Drake, the blues rockers the Black Keys, the English indie rockers 
Florence + the Machine, the sultry singer Lana Del Rey, the house-music producer deadmauS, 
Bjork, and many others. It’s the festival that doesn’t sleep; its “After Dark” shows, at the Apollo 
Theatre and small clubs throughout Manhattan and Brooklyn, include the electro-funk duo 
Chromeo, the Swedish electronic act Little Dragon, and the singer-songwriters Benjamin 
Booker and Conor Oberst. 

The annual Northside Festival, a sort of SXSW in Williamsburg, presents more than four 
hundred bands, June 11-14. Highlights include shows by the hip-hop duo Run the Jewels, 
the roots-rock siren Neko Case, and the pop-punk stalwarts Against Mel, fronted by the 
transgender singer Laura Jane Grace. 

The country-music festival “Farmborough”brings the sounds of slide guitars and poignant 
waltzes to the grassy fields of Randall’s Island, June 26-28. Dierks Bentley, Luke Bryan, Brad 
Paisley, and other singers from the heartland are performing. Back in Manhattan, Lincoln 
Center’s Midsummer Night Swing, which runs June 23-July 1 1 , draws a diverse and well- 
dressed crowd who dance to excellent bands, including Jonathan Stout’s All Star Orchestra, 
with the vocalist Hilary Alexander, and the Pedro Giraudo Tango Orchestra, which is paying 
tribute to the late pianist, arranger, and conductor Octavio Bmnetti. 

Two young artists from opposite ends of the sonic spectrum, each refreshingly cathartic 
in her own way, have shows this summer. Torres (n& Mackenzie Scott), at Baby’s All Right 
on May 27 and the Mercury Lounge on June 26, delivers uncompromising guitar-heavy rock 
that snaps with emotion. Soak (born Bridie Monds-Watson), a nineteen-year-old from Derry, 
Ireland, with a tender voice and heartrending songs, visits Le Poisson Rouge on July 14. 

— -John Donohue 
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ROCK AND POP 

Musicians and night-club proprietors lead 
complicated lives; it’s advisable to check in advance 
to confirm engagements. 

Courtney Barnett 

After years of playing guitar in other people’s 
projects, Barnett, who hails from Melbourne, stole 
the spotlight this March with her full-length debut 
album, “Sometimes I Sit and Think, and Sometimes 
I Just Sit.”The twenty-seven-year-old singerweaves 
dreamily observed stories about everything from daily 
life to corporate takeovers. Novelistic details spill 
out, delivered in an Australian accent that delights 
North American listeners, and crunchy guitars keep 
the beat going. Her music packs a powerful and 
refreshing punch. With Chastity Belt. (Bowery 
Ballroom, 6 Delancey St. 212-533-2111. May 19-21.) 

Dan Deacon 

An expert at introducing strange sounds in the 
service of lovely melodies and large ideas, Deacon 
is a producer and a musician who explores the 
seam between electronica and acoustic pop. His 
last record, “America,” found him addressing the 
paradoxes of national identity and a divided society. 
On “Gliss Riffer,” his newest album, he turns inward. 
In concert, he moves about behind his wire-and- 
cable-laden console, one part carnival barker, one 
part wedding d.j. At other times, he performs in 
the center of an audience in order to fully connect 
with them. No matter what he does, he always 
drives his fans into a dancing frenzy. (Warsaw, 
261 Driggs Ave., Brooklyn. 718-387-0505. May 22.) 

Primal Scream 

This Scottish act’s third album, “Screamadelica,” 
from 1991, defined an era with its joyful approach 
and cemented their reputation, taking home the 
first Mercury Prize, in 1992 (its cover was also 
immortalized on a postage stamp by the British 
government, in 2010). Its songs, deeply influenced 
by the underground, ecstasy-fuelled dance music 
rippling through British housing estates toward the 
end of the Thatcher administration, catapulted rave 
culture into the U.K. mainstream and resonated 
with a new generation of English youth. Their 
copious energy has buoyed the group through 
their long career, and they’re making a couple 
of local appearances this week, to perform songs 
from across their eclectic discography. (May 20: 
Irving Plaza, 17 Irving PI. 800-745-3000. May 21: 
Warsaw, 261 Driggs Ave., Brooklyn. 718-387-0505.) 

Tech N 9 ne 

In the rap business, talented artists are often forced 
to decide between going mainstream or keeping to 
the underground. Aaron Dontez Yates has managed 
to succeed in both realms, selling millions of records 
while never losing the respect of the streets. Now 
forty-three and with a quarter century of experience 
in the game, he continues to woo rap fans who 
are weary of a lack of technique in modern rap. 
Yates has a rapid-fire delivery (hence his stage 
name, which references the TEC-9 semiautomatic 
handgun) that is perfectly suited to his outrage at 
society’s abuses, and on his latest album, “Special 
Effects,” Yates waxes acerbic on the aftermath of 
Ferguson, as well as the vapidity of much of the 
output in his chosen genre. (Irving Plaza, 17 Irving 
PL 800-745-3000. May 23.) 

TV on the Radio 

This influential art-rock band, which coalesced in 
Brooklyn around Tunde Adebimpe, Dave Sitek, and 
Kyp Malone in the early years of the twenty-first 
century, fuses electronica, funk, pop, soul, and other 
genres to create sexy, triumphant anthems. Their 
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latest album, “Seeds,” which came out last fall, is 
the first in years that was recorded without the 
bass player Gerard Smith, who died in 2011, after 
a battle with lung cancer, just days after the release 
of band’s acclaimed album “Nine Types of Light.” 
Despite the loss, “Seeds” shows the band’s continued 
growth. Abounding with power and strength, the 
album includes the singles “Happy Idiot,” a New 
Wave-inspired groove, and “Careful You,” a fuzzy, 
burbling oobleckian slice of dance rock. (May 20: 
Kings Theatre, 1027 Flatbush Ave., Brooklyn. May 
21: Terminal 5, 610 W. 56th St. ticketmaster.com.) 



JAZZ AND STANDARDS 
Peter Bernstein 

A bop-based guitarist whose style and aesthetic 
have escaped the influence of Pat Metheny, Bill 
Frisell, and other modern lodestars, Bernstein is 
a fleet improviser with an elegant touch. He was 
a personal favorite of the late Jim Hall, and that’s 
all the approval a guitarist needs. His quartet, fea- 
turing the pianist Gerald Clayton, is at the Village 
Vanguard May 19-24. (178 Seventh Ave. S., at 11th 
St. 212-255-4037.) 

Bill Charlap 

In the present musical environment, which has its 
share of keyboardists rewriting the rules of the piano 
trio, Charlap holds fast to the honored traditions 
of such twentieth-century masters as Bill Evans, 
Tommy Flanagan, and Oscar Peterson. Yet there’s 
nothing fusty or retrograde about his approach. 
Charlap, a lyrical, relentlessly swinging stylist, has 
partners who have been with him for two decades— 
the bassist Peter Washington and the drummer 
Kenny Washington— and they still generate sparks 
together, illuminating reliable standards. (Broadway 
at 60th St. 212-258-9595. May 19-24 and May 26-30.) 

“Miles Davis Celebration” 

The trumpeter’s birthday is May 26 (he would have 
been eighty-nine) , and a group of players connected 
both spiritually and historically to the Master are 
gathering to pay tribute. His fellow-trumpeter 
Eddie Henderson openly reveres him, and the 
saxophonist Gary Bartz worked with him in the 
early seventies. Joining them is another Davis-band 
veteran, the drummer Al Foster, as well as the 
bassist Ed Howard and the pianist Orrin Evans. 
(Smoke, 2751 Broadway, between 105th and 106th 
Sts. 212-864-6662. May 22-24.) 

Fred Hersch Duo Invitation Series 

The duo format holds a special place in the heart 
of the pianist Hersch. As he has for the past twelve 
years at the Jazz Standard, Hersch is joined by 
some of his favorite instrumentalists and singers. 
This year, it’s a particularly rich group of heavy 
hitters: the pianists Brad Mehidau and Kenny 
Barron, the saxophonists Miguel Zenon and 
Ravi Coltrane, the vocalist Kate McGarry, and 
the violinist Regina Carter. (Jazz Standard, 116 
E. 27th St. 212-576-2232. May 19-24.) 

Dave Holland and Prism 

As a member of the Miles Davis band in the late 
sixties and early seventies, the bassist Holland was 
present at the birth of fusion, but he basically avoided 
the genre until 2013, when he organized Prism, 
with the guitarist Kevin Eubanks, the keyboardist 
Craig Taborn, and the drummer Eric Harland. 
With it, Holland seems to be making up for lost 
time, showcasing the band’s pummelling rhythms 
and front-and-center instrumental virtuosity. The 
effect is strangely anachronistic; Prism could have 
made quite a sensation in, say, 1978. (Blue Note, 
131 W. 3rd St. 212-475-8592. May 19-24.) 
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Ninagawa Company stages Haruki Murakami’s “Kafka on the Shore,” at the Lincoln Center Festival. 

SUMMER PREVIEW 



SUMMERTIME IS SLOW ON BROADWAY, but a down car of theatre festivals keeps things 
lively. The Lincoln Center Festival once again offers a full plate of international oddities and 
enormities. Japan’s Ninagawa Company stages an adaptation of Hamki Murakami’s dreamlike 
novel “Kafka on the Shore” (July 23-26), which follows a fifteen-year-old runaway who calls 
himself Kafka and an elderly man looking for a lost feline. How will Murakami’s deadpan 
surrealism translate to the stage? Expect men in cat costumes. Dmid Theatre Company, which 
tends toward the epic, returns to Lincoln Center with “DruidShakespeare: The History Plays” 
(July 7-19), Mark O’Rowe’s marathon retelling of “Richard II,” both parts of “Henry IV,” and 
“Henry V,” from an Irish perspective. And the globe-trotting troupe Cheek by Jowl performs a 
febrile French-language version of Alfred Jarry’s deranged dassic “Ubu Roi” (July 22-26). 

Another summer rite, the Public Theatre’s Shakespeare in the Park, returns with a 
pair of Shakespeare’s late tragicomic concoctions. Sam Waterston, who made his debut at 
the Delacorte in 1963, plays the sorcerer Prospero in “The Tempest,” directed by Michael 
Greif (May 27-July 5). Then Daniel Sullivan directs Lily Rabe and Hamish Linklater, also 
Shakespeare in the Park regulars, in the dark and twisty “Cymbeline” (July 23-Aug. 23) . 

Getting out of town? At Williamstown Theatre Festival, main-stage productions include 
William Inge’s “Off the Main Road,”with Kyra Sedgwick (June 30-July 19); Dominique 
Morisseau’s “Paradise Blue,”with Blair Underwood (July 22- Aug. 2); and Eugene O’Neill’s “A 
Moon for the Misbegotten,” starring the married actors Will Swenson and Audra McDonald 
(Aug. 5-23) . In Poughkeepsie, the Powerhouse season (June 26-Aug. 2) features new works 
by Keith Bunin, Michael John LaChiusa, the Debate Society, and Duncan Sheik, as well 
as “Desire,” a sextet of short plays based on Tennessee Williams stories, by the likes of Beth 
Henley and John Guare. 

— Michael Schulman 
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ALSO NOTABLE 
AIRLINE HIGHWAY 

Samuel J. Friedman 

AN AMERICAN IN PARIS 

Palace 

THE AUDIENCE 

Schoenfeld 

THE BELLE OF BELFAST 

DR 2 

CLINTON THE MUSICAL 

New World Stages 

THE CURIOUS INCIDENT 
OF THE DOG IN THE 
NIGHT-TIME 

Ethel Barrymore 

DINNER WITH THE BOYS 

Acorn 

FINDING NEVERLAND 

Lunt-Fontanne 

FISH IN THE DARK 

Cort 

FOREVER 

New York Theatre 
Workshop (Reviewed 
in this issue.) 

GIGI 

Neil Simon 

GROUNDED 

Public. Through May 24. 

HAND TO GOD 

Booth 

HEDWIG AND THE ANGRY 
INCH 

Belasco 

IT SHOULDA BEEN YOU 

Brooks Atkinson 

IT'S ONLY A PLAY 

Jacobs 

THE KING AND I 

Vivian Beaumont 

ON THE TOWN 

Lyric 

ON THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY 

American Airlines Theatre 

PRELUDES 

Claire Tow 

SKYLIGHT 

Golden 

SOMETHING ROTTEN! 

St. James 

THE SOUND AND THE FURY 

Public 

THE 39 STEPS 

Union Square Theatre 

TUESDAYS AT TESCO'S 

59E59 

THE TWO GENTLEMEN OF 
VERONA 

Polonsky Shakespeare 
Center 

THE VISIT 

Lyceum 

THE WAY WE GET BY 

Second Stage 

WHAT I DID LAST SUMMER 

Pershing Square Signature 
Center 

WOLF HALL: PARTS ONE 
& TWO 

Winter Garden 



OPENINGS AND PREVIEWS 
An Act of God 

Jim Parsons (“The Big BangTheory”) 
stars in a play by David Javerbaum, 
in which God answers some of life’s 
eternal questions. Joe Mantello di- 
rects. In previews. (Studio 54, at 254 
W. 54th St. 212-719-1300.) 

Afghanistan, Zimbabwe, 
America, Kuwait 

Daniel Talbott wrote and directs this 
play, set in the near future, in which 
two American soldiers in a war-ravaged 
world keep watch in the desert. Previews 
begin May 21. (Gym at Judson, 243 
Thompson St. 866-811-4111.) 

The Flick 

Annie Baker’s Pulitzer Prize-winning 
play, set in a small-town movie theatre, 
returns for a downtown run. Sam Gold 
directs the original cast, Alex Hanna, 
Louisa Krause, Matthew Maher, and 
Aaron Clifton Moten. In previews. 
(Barrow Street Theatre, 27 Barrow 
St. 212-868-4444.) 

Guards at the Taj 

Amy Morton directs a new play by Rajiv 
Joseph (“Bengal Tiger at the Baghdad 
Zoo”), in which two imperial guards 
in seventeenth-century India watch the 
sun rise on the newly built Taj Mahal. 
In previews. (Atlantic Theatre Company, 
336 W. 20th St. 866-811-4111.) 

Macbeth 

The Public’s Mobile Shakespeare Unit, 
which tours prisons, homeless shelters, 
and other community venues, completes 
its run of the Scottish Play at the 
institution’s downtown hub. Edward 
Torres directs. Opens May 20. (Public, 
425 Lafayette St. 212-967-7555.) 

The Other Thing 

Second Stage Uptown presents a play 
by Emily Schwend, directed by Lucie 
Tiberghien, about a journalist who 
follows a team of ghost hunters to a 
haunted barn in Virginia. In previews. 
Opens May 21. (McGinn/Cazale, 2162 
Broadway, at 76th St. 212-246-4422.) 

Permission 

Alex Timbers directs a comedy by 
Robert Askins (“Hand to God”) for 
MCC Theatre, in which a married 
couple (Justin Bartha and Elizabeth 
Reaser) take up Christian Domestic 
Discipline, a.k.a. “spanking for Jesus.” 
Opens May 20. (Lucille Lortel, 121 
Christopher St. 212-352-3101.) 

The Qualms 

Pam MacKinnon directs a new play 
by Bruce Norris (“Clybourne Park”), 
in which a suburban couple attend a 
spouse-swapping party that challenges 
their notions of free love. Previews 
begin May 22. (Playwrights Horizons, 
416 W. 42nd St. 212-279-4200.) 

Significant Other 

The Roundabout stages a new play 
by Joshua Harmon (“Bad Jews”), 
directed by Trip Cullman, about a 



young gay urbanite searching for love 
as his female friends begin to settle 
down. Previews begin May 21. (Laura 
Pels, 111 W. 46th St. 212-719-1300.) 

The Spoiis 

The New Group presents a play writ- 
ten by and starring Jesse Eisenberg, 
about an angry grad-school dropout 
who tries to thwart the impending 
marriage of his grade-school crush. 
Scott Elliott directs. In previews. 
(Pershing Square Signature Center, 
480 W. 42nd St. 212-279-4200.) 



NOW PLAYING 
Cool Hand Luke 

In Emma Reeves’s adaptation of Donn 
Pearce’s 1965 novel (which inspired the 
Paul Newman movie), a decorated, 
damaged veteran of the Korean War 
(Lawrence Jansen) is doing time on 
a chain gang for vandalizing parking 
meters. Because he’s cheeky— that is, 
he’s cool, he’s handsome, and he tries to 
escape three times— his fellow-inmates 
idolize him, while his brutal overseer 
(Nick Paglino) has it in for him. Though 
Reeves’s intentions are good— depicting 
a character so traumatized by war 
that he has a death wish— her clunky 
antiwar play, directed by Joe Tantalo 
for Godlight Theatre Company, is stagy 
to the point of seeming amateurish. 
The lighting is so dim the actors’ 
faces are obscured as they pantomime 
breaking rocks with pickaxes, playing 
cards, getting beaten by the boss man, 
and shuffling around the tiny stage in 
invisible chains. (59E59, at 59 E. 59th 
St. 212-279-4200.) 

The Duchamp Syndrome 

Juan spends his days mopping the 
floors of a comedy club and his nights 
practicing his routine. His best friend is 
a cockroach who works blue. His nem- 
esis is a rat with show-biz aspirations. 
Alone with his vermin, Juan dreams 
of fame, love, and acceptance. Also 
a Roomba. This new work from the 
Play Company and Mexico City’s Por 
Piedad Teatro, written and performed 
by Antonio Vega (with Omen Sade as 
his shadow), presents the immigrant 
experience as an absurdist puppet show. 
The disenfranchised Juan believes that 
he suffers from “migratory shrinking 
syndrome” and often cedes the stage 
to doll-like versions of himself, each 
smaller than the last. The script is 
episodic and digressive, with metaphors 
it accentuates and then abandons. But 
the staging is tirelessly inventive, and 
Vega’s sweetly hangdog Juan can’t help 
but conjure sympathy. He’s no pest. 
(Flea, 41 White St. 212-352-3101.) 

Fun Home 

Based on Alison Bechdel’s 2006 graphic 
memoir, with a book and lyrics by the 
wise Lisa Kron, this small, personal show 
is narrated by Alison (Beth Malone), 
a thin, bespectacled, gay forty-three- 
year-old cartoonist, who is trying to 
make sense of her past. Looking back, 
Alison casts a quizzical, humorous, 



and empathetic eye on Small Alison 
(the charming Sydney Lucas), who is 
periodically picked on by her father, 
Bruce (Michael Cerveris), a Penn- 
sylvania mortician and schoolteacher 
conflicted about his homosexual desires. 
Cerveris plays Bruce’s dissatisfaction 
with prickly charisma: he cannot ac- 
cept others because he cannot accept 
himself And the only way that Alison’s 
mother (Judy Kuhn) can react is by 
not reacting. Kuhn’s performance— the 
nuances of her rage, bewilderment, 
and loneliness— is perfectly suited to 
Jeanine Tesori’s score. Just when you 
think Sam Gold’s production will 
topple over into consciousness-raising 
“sharing,” it rights itself and moves 
quietly, surely forward. (Reviewed 
in our issue of 5/4/15.) (Circle in the 
Square, 235 W. 50th St. 212-239-6200.) 

One Hand Clapping 

A cruel little fable of modernity and its 
mortifications, Lucia Cox’s adaptation 
of the Anthony Burgess novel, at the 
“Brits Off Broadway” festival, centers 
on Howard (Oliver Devoti), a used-car 
salesman with an eidetic memory, and 
his nubile wife, Janet (Eve Burley) . In 
the early sixties, Howard wins big on 
a quiz show and bigger at the track. 
He commissions a poet (an absurd 
Adam Urey) to craft an epic on the 
corruptions of the present, then tries to 
enforce a suicide pact. Cox, who also 
directs, gives the satire a surreal tinge, 
littering the stage with black-and-white 
televisions that play era-appropriate 
commercials and tunes. Some of the 
critique rings hollow (was preindustrial, 
pretelevision England really paradise 
for all?), but Devoti has an enjoyably 
unnerving dissociated quality, and 
Burley, when she’s not burbling the 
praises of baked beans and dish soap, 
reveals a nicely nasty streak. (59E59, 
at 59 E. 59th St. 212-279-4200.) 

The Painted Rocks at Revolver 
Creek 

Athol Fugard wrote and directs this 
beautiful play, in which an elderly 
black man (Leon Addison Brown) in 
apartheid-era South Africa, who has 
been painting rocks to look like flowers 
on his Afrikaner boss’s property for 
decades, finds himself, in 1981— at the 
very end of his life— using the largest 
rock as a canvas to tell the story of 
his unimaginably hard life. When 
the insensitive landowner asks him to 
paint it over with more flowers, the 
old man’s adopted eleven-year-old son 
(Caleb McLaughlin) strongly objects. 
Twenty-two years later, the boy, now 
grown (Sahr Ngaujah), comes back to 
the land to restore the painting and 
confronts the landowner (Bianca Amato). 
The moving first act is stunningly acted 
by Brown and McLaughlin, while the 
second, although gorgeously played by 
Ngaujah and Amato, is a bit talky. No 
matter: throughout the play, the actors 
cry big, loose tears for South Africa’s 
pain, and the effect is heartbreaking. 
(Pershing Square Signature Center, 
480 W. 42nd St. 212-244-7529.) 
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Albert Oehlen's painting “Captain Jack” (1997) combines silk screen and oil at the New Museum. 



SUMMER PREVIEW 



IF YOU WERE WOWED by the titanic powers of Sigmar Polke at MOMA last year, mark your 
calendar for June 10, when the New Museum surveys the career of his influential student 
Albert Oehlen. The German painter, sixty, was also a close friend and frequent collaborator 
of German art’s hard-charging bad boy Martin Kippenberger (who died in 1997). While 
Oehlen’s approach is just as radical, he has kept a more modest profile, and “Home and 
Garden,” as the show is titled, is his New York museum debut. Oehlen brings both 
refinement and a spiked, punk irreverence to painting, treating canvas as a lab for restless 
experimentation, in which distinctions between abstract and figurative, feral and tame, color 
and black-and-white, even digital and analog, become meaningless. 

Art in the age of mechanical reproduction — and mom-and-pop commerce — is the 
subject of “Analogue,” Zoe Leonard’s exhibition at MOMA, which opens June 26. In the 
spirit ofWalter Benjamin’s flaneur-driven “Arcades” project, Leonard spent ten years 
haunting the Lower East Side, among other locales, with a nineteen-forties RoUeiflex 
camera, documenting the vanishing world of hand-painted signs. 

For three decades, the renowned Colombian sculptor Doris Salcedo has been bringing 
a sense of political urgency — and a consciousness of the fragility of human life — to 
post-minimalism. Her earliest installations involved hospital furniture and shirts impaled 
on rebar; in 2014, she connected a network of garmentlike silks using some twelve 
thousand needles. A retrospective ofher work opens at the Guggenheim on June 26. 

On a lighter note, the Morgan Library & Museum celebrates the sesquicentennial of 
Lewis Carroll’s “Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland,” be^nning June 26, and on June 30 the 
Met opens “John Singer Sargent: Portraits of Artists and Friends.” 

— Andrea K. Scott 
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MUSEUMS SHORT LIST 
METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 

“Van Gogh: Irises and 
Roses." Through Aug. 16. 

MUSEUM OF MODERN ART 

“Yoko Ono: One Woman 
Show, 1960-1971.” Through 
Sept. 7. 

GUGGENHEIM MUSEUM 

“Monir Shahroudy 
Farmanfarmaian: Infinite 
Possibility." Through June 3. 

WHITNEY MUSEUM 

“America Is Hard to See.” 
Through Sept. 27. 
BROOKLYN MUSEUM 

“Zanele Muholi: Isibonelo/ 
Evidence.” Through Nov. 1 . 

AMERICAN MUSEUM OF 
NATURAL HISTORY 

“Life at the Limits: Stories 
of Amazing Species.” 
Through Jan. 3. 

BRONX MUSEUM 

“Three Photographers from 
the Bronx: Jules Aarons, 
Morton Broffman, Joe 
Conzo.” Through June 14. 

JEWISH MUSEUM 

“Laurie Simmons: How We 
See.” Through Aug. 9. 

NEW YORK BOTANICAL 
GARDEN 

“Frida Kahio: Art, Garden, 
Life." Through Nov. 1 . 

STUDIO MUSEUM IN 
HARLEM 

“Trenton Doyle Hancock: 
Skin and Bones, 20 Years 
of Drawings." Through 
June 28. 

GALLERIES SHORT LIST 
UPTOWN 

Leon Golub 

Hauser & Wirth 

32 E. 69th St. 212-794-4970. 

Through June 20 . 

Cy Twombly 

Gagosian 

980 Madison Ave., at 

76th St. 212-744-2313. 

Through June 20 . 

CHELSEA 

Jacqueline Humphries 

Greene Naftali 
508 W. 26th St. 
212-463-7770. 

Through June 20 . 

Julia Wachtel 

Dee 

545 W. 20th St. 

212-924-7545. 

Through June 27. 

BROOKLYN 

Mary Weatherford 

Brennan & Griffin 
62 Delevan St., Red Hook. 

212-227-0115. 

Through Aug. 1 . 

Christopher Wool 
Luhring Augustine 
25 Knickerbocker Ave., 
Bushwick. 718-386-2746. 
Through June 21 . 



MUSEUMS AND LIBRARIES 
Museum of Modern Art 
“One-Way Ticket: Jacob 
Lawrence's Migration Series 
and Other Visions of the 
Great Movement North" 

In 1993, seven years before his death, 
at the age of eighty-two, Jacob Law- 
rence recast the title and most of the 
captions of a stunning suite of sixty 
small paintings that he had made in 
1941. TTie pictures, in milk-based casein 
tempera on hardboard, detailed the 
exodus— beginning during the First 
World War— of African-Americans from 
the rural South to the urban North. 
The original title, “The Migration of 
the Negro,” became “The Migration 
Series.” The prolix captions were 
condensed and clarified, with only five 
of them left unedited. Art historians 
quail at alterations of canonical works, 
even by their creators. But Lawrence 
wasn’t working for art history, even 
if he was making it. He wanted to 
change the world. This profoundly 
moving show— all sixty paintings 
and contemporaneous works by other 
artists, photographers, musicians, and 
writers— stirs reflection on the character 
and the relative success of that aim. 
Two impressions stand out. One is the 
terrifying obstinacy of racial injustice 
on the eve of the Second World War. 
The other is the moral grit that was 
needed to overcome it. In context, 
“Migration” appears as a hinge of the 
national consciousness: inward to the 
untold history of African-Americans 
and outward to the enlightenment of 
the wide world. It would not have 
worked were it not superb art, but 
it is. Through Sept. 7. 

Museo del Barrio 
“Under the Mexican Sky: 
Gabriel Figueroa— Art 
and Film" 

A cinematographer more renowned than 
many directors, Figueroa was behind 
the lens of some two hundred movies 
from the thirties to the eighties, from 
Surrealist experiments to neorealist dra- 
mas and Technicolor telenovelas. (Film 
Forum has organized a related series 
of screenings.) This multimedia show 
opens with wall-size film projections; 
scenes of veiled women on a beach and 
a guitarist under a tree, shot in high 
contrast, articulate a postrevolutionary 
nationalism. Judicious pairings with 
paintings, drawings, and photographs 
by other artists— still-lifes with bullets 
photographed by Tina Modotti, for 
example— present Figueroa as both 
a global modernist and a crusader 
for a distinctly Mexican language. 
Through June 27. 



GALLERIES-UPTOWN 
Scott Hammond 

The road trip has inspired American 
photographers from Walker Evans to 
Lee Friedlander and Stephen Shore. 
Hammond, who lives in Ohio, joins 
their ranks with a show of unpreten- 
tious color Polaroids he took while 



driving cross-country between 2001 
and 2010. Like Evans (who favored 
Polaroid film late in his career), 
Hammond pays attention to road 
signs, vernacular architecture, and 
detritus, but he’s most attuned to 
simple pleasures: a hand holding a 
snow cone, a body about to hit water, 
clouds lit by a sunset. Through June 
20. (Stephenson, 764 Madison Ave., 
at 66th St. 212-517-8700.) 



GALLERIES-CHELSEA 
Charles Burchfield 

The American Munch? You might 
conclude as much from the weirdly 
gorgeous landscapes in this substantial 
show of watercolors, gouaches, and 
drawings by the visionary painter 
from upstate New York, who died in 
1967 and has undergone a deserved 
revival in reputation in the years since. 
(There’s a lovely photograph here by 
Duane Michels, depicting Burchfield 
and his wife as warmer cousins of 
the pair in “American Gothic.”) His 
early watercolors made cunning use 
of color; the top half of a 1915 farm 
scene teems with drooping blue leaves 
from an out-of-frame tree. Later 
landscapes verge on the celestial. 
Through June 13. (DC Moore, 535 
W 22nd St. 212-247-2111.) 

Robert Grosvenor 

The sculptor was one of several artists 
who veered away from strict minimal- 
ism in the late sixties, in search of 
more tactile, even rascally modes of 
abstraction, as seen here in a charred 
and splintered wooden beam from 
1975, the surface of which is slicked 
with grease. A more recent suite of 
freestanding sculptures— two quartets 
of steel semicylinders on stanchions 
and a freestanding blue aluminum 
plate whose form loosely suggests a 
profile— are droller but duller. TTie best 
works in the show may be Grosvenor’s 
little-known photographs: a drag racer 
in the middle of the desert recalls the 
artist’s aerodynamic early sculptures, 
and two green-frosted doughnuts in 
a pond have a refreshing lack of pre- 
tension. Through June 26. (Cooper, 
534 W. 21st St. 212-255-1105.) 

Jerome Liebling / Fred 
McDarrah 

Liebling, who died in 2011, at the age 
of eighty-seven, was a Brooklyn native, 
and, while his career as a photography 
professor led him to Minneapolis and 
Amherst, he continued to photograph 
New York throughout his life. Those 
pictures are the subject of this won- 
derful five-decade survey. He was 
a keen observer of people on the 
street — whether they were shopping 
or demonstrating — but some of the 
most arresting works here capture 
blank brick walls in buildings of the 
South Bronx, exposed by demolition. 
McDarrah, who defined the look of 
the Village Voice as its first and most 
long-lasting staff photographer, is 
represented by portraits and interiors. 



including many from his 1961 book, 
“The Artist’s World.” Looking very 
much at ease here are Willem de Koo- 
ning, Lee Krasner, Claes Oldenburg, 
Jasper Johns, and the ubiquitous Andy 
Warhol. Through June 6. (Kasher, 515 
W. 25th St. 212-966-3978.) 

Win McCarthy 

“A Portrait of the Artist as a Young 
Work in Progress” would be a good 
title for McCarthy’s impressive, if 
overcrowded solo debut. Wall works 
and freestanding installations— made 
of steel, vinyl, hydrocal, resin, printed 
acetate, brick, reclaimed lumber, 
and then some— unify drawing and 
sculpture, language and image, 
hand-wringing and humor, and, most 
persuasively, process and result. (Also, 
inside and out: note “The Stranger,” a 
draped piece of cast glass installed on 
the exterior of a window.) The show’s 
actual title is “Mouth Etc.,” and its 
jumping-off point is a text chronicling 
McCarthy’s experience trying to draw 
his own face. He concludes that “any 
thing would fracture if I looked hard 
enough,” but close viewing here is 
rewarded by an ingenious coherence, 
and an alchemy of existentialism and 
wit that has shades of Bruce Nauman. 
Through May 23. (Off Vendome, 254 
W. 23rd St. 917-388-2877.) 



GALLERIES-DOWNTOWN 
Thomas Schutte 

Ceramic busts of a woman and 
a man, the latter with pigment 
dripping down his neck, introduce 
this showcase of twenty Eierkdpfe, 
or eggheads, by the German artist. 
The ceramic ovoids, glazed in tones 
from bronze to green to putty, have 
eyes and mouths formed by shallow 
incisions or circular punctures that 
might make you think of a bowling 
ball. (You might also think of the 
eighteenth-century German artist 
Franz Xaver Messerschmidt, who also 
explored the sculptural possibilities 
of facial expressions.) Banners repro- 
ducing Schiitte’s etchings — an ear, a 
hare, a scrawled “sorry” — come off 
as pranks, but the gang of shouting 
and screaming ceramics feels not just 
persuasive but timeless. Through 
May 30. (Freeman, 140 Grand St. 
212-966-5154.) 

Nell Winokur 

In the eighties, the American pho- 
tographer hit on his trademark 
format — centering a single subject 
against a bright background — and 
he’s varied it little since then. Why 
should he? It works. The series here, 
titled “31 Essential Items,” doubles as 
a deadpan self-portrait and includes 
pictures of a bagel, a pretzel, a 
hairbrush, a camera, a roll of toilet 
paper, and a take-out container. If 
the pictures are as simple as those 
found in an ABC primer, they also 
look casually iconic. Through June 
19. (Borden, 560 Broadway, at Prince 
St. 212-431-0166.) 
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' YEP, THIS IS A BLOCKBUSTER! 

Broadway hits have a kind of white-hot energy; Everything clicks into place, the actors 
are firing on all cylinders — and the audience knows it’s watching something 
special. Now, that something special is SOMETHING ROTTEN), a deliriously 
entertaining new musical comedy that BRINGS DOWN THE HOUSE)” 
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/«s DANCE 




Kyle Abraham and Wendy Whelan, in a duet Abraham created for “Restless Creature," at the Joyce. 



New York City Ballet 

The company presents its final shows of “La Sylphide,” 
the Romantic-era ballet about a young Scot who leaves 
his fiancee for a nymph, with tragic consequences. 
Peter Martins, who staged it, has kept the original 
choreography— light, buoyant, quick— by August 
Bournonville (1805-1879). • May 20 and May 26 at 
7:30: “The Goldberg Variations” and “West Side 
Story Suite.” • May 21 at 7:30: “Symphonic Dances,” 
“Rodeo: Four Dance Episodes,” and “Mercurial 
Manoeuvres.”* May 22 at 8: “Raymonda Variations,” 
“Morgen,” and “N.Y. Export: Opus Jazz.”* May 23 at 
2 and 8 and May 24 at 3: “Bournonville Divertisse- 
ments” and “La Sylphide.” (David H. Koch, Lincoln 
Center. 212-496-0600. Through June 7.) 

American Ballet Theatre 

It is the conflict between Othello and lago, at the 
heart of Shakespeare’s “Othello,” that drives Lar 
Lubovitch’s evening-length ballet from 1997. Marcelo 
Gomes and Alexandre Hammoudi alternate as 
Othello, with James Whiteside and Cory Stearns 
taking turns as his devious confidant lago. On 
the evening of May 23, the Mariinsky’s winning 
Vladimir Shklyarov partners Polina Semionova in 
“Giselle.” * May 19 and May 21 at 7:30 and May 20 
at 2 and 7:30: “Othello.” * May 22 and May 25 at 
7:30 and May 23 at 2 and 8; “Giselle.” (Metropol- 
itan Opera House, Lincoln Center. 212-362-6000. 
Through July 4.) 

Rebecca Patek 

Patek likes to handle hot material, usually in a 
satirical, subversive fashion. In “The Future Was 
Looking Better in the Past,” she seeks to understand 
the root causes of violence. Her focus is on Leopold 
and Loeb, the infamous intellectual murderers of 
the nineteen-twenties, but she also examines her 
own family history and impulses. (The Chocolate 
Factory, 5-49 49th Ave., Long Island City. 866-811- 
4111. May 20-23.) 



SUMMER PREVIEW 



WENDY WHELAN, WHO RETIRED from New York City Ballet last fall, possesses 
certain traits — probing intelligence, grit — that render her irresistible to dance-makers. 
“Restless Creature” (at the Joyce May 26-31), her first independent project, consists of 
duets created for her by four young choreographers: Brian Brooks, Alejandro Cerrudo, 
Kyle Abraham, and Joshua Beamish. “Something about the way they moved turned 
me on,” Whelan says about her choices. Each works in a different style, bringing out 
unexpected colors in her dancing, by turns sensual, authoritative, elusive, and free. 

What’s old is new again. As part of its seventy-fifth season, American Ballet Theatre 
unveils a lavish new “Sleeping Beauty” (May 29-30 and June 8-13 at the Metropolitan 
Opera House), a work considered by many to be the jewel in the crown of classical ballet. 
The staging — ^by Alexei Ratmansky, the company’s Russian-born artist-in-residence — 
doesn’t aim to be radical, but rather to open a window onto the ballet’s past. Ratmansky 
has scraped away more than a century of accrued changes, looking to choreographic 
notations and other clues from the ballet’s premiere, in 1890. But, as he puts it, “this isn’t a 
history book; we’re trying to honor the choreography, not create something retro.” 

The Royal Ballet visits for the first time in more than a decade (at the Koch June 23-28). 
Almost all the works are by British choreographers, and many, like Frederick Ashton, 
Kenneth MacMillan, and Christopher Wheeldon, are household names. Wayne 
McGregor and Liam Scarlett represent the new guard; they are as unalike as two 
choreographers can be. McGregor’s “Infra” is technologically advanced and physically 
extreme, while Scarlett’s “The Age of Anxiety,” based on Auden’s 1947 poem, draws upon 
such homespun values as storytelling and detailed characterization. Today’s Royal Ballet 
is equipped for both. 

— Marina Harss 



Kimberly Bartosik and Dylan Crossman 

Two alums from different generations of the Merce 
Cunningham Dance Company share a program. 
Bartosik, the elder, more experienced choreographer, 
offers “Ecsteriority4 (Part 2),” a dance of indulged 
and thwarted desires featuring Crossman, Marc 
Mann, the outstanding Melissa Toogood, and a 
wall. Crossman, an exceptional dancer who’s recently 
revealed promise as an intelligent maker of dances, 
presents “Bound,” a solo for himself that addresses 
emotional ties in physical form. (Abrons Arts Center, 
466 Grand St. 212-352-3101. May 20-23.) 

Eifman Ballet of St. Petersburg 

“Up & Down” is Boris Eifman’s pop-psychology 
morality tale inspired by Fitzgerald’s “Tender Is the 
Night,” set to Gershwin and Alban Berg, about a 
jazz-age psychiatrist and his patient. Amid incest, 
alcoholism, and a propensity to lift women in circus 
stunts, the dominant disorder is extravagantly bad 
taste. (City Center, 131 W. 55th St. 212-581-1212. 
May 22-24.) 

DanceAfrica 

For his final year as artistic director of the festival 
he founded nearly four decades ago, Chuck Davis 
turns to Brazil. Bale Folclorico da Bahia draws on 
the country’s deep African heritage. The dancers 
go into trance states to incarnate the Yoruban 
spirits known as orixds and perform the martial art 
of capoeira, but they also engage in lighter, more 
extroverted exuberance: a fisherman’s dance, the 
traditional samba de roda, and the more contem- 
porary samba reggae of Bahian carnival. (BAM’s 
Howard Gilman Opera House, 30 Lafayette Ave., 
Brooklyn. 718-636-4100. May 22-25.) 
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The Norwegian-American 
Literary Festival 

Writers from the land of the midnight 
sun, including Dag Solstad and Karl 
Ove Knausgaard, visit the Westway, 
a club in Manhattan; 192 Books; and 
Sunny’s Bar, in Red Hook, Brooklyn, 
for discussions. There will also be 
performances by Knausgaard’s band, 



Lemen, and the Fun Stuff, which is 
led by the New Yorker critic James 
Wood and counts among its mem- 
bers the guitarist Knut Schreiner, 
a.k.a. Euroboy, of the ribald Nor- 
wegian hard-rock band Turbonegro, 
(theparisreview.oig/events. May 20-22.) 

AUCTIONS AND ANTIQUES 

The next stop on the spring itinerary is 
American art, which at Sotheby's begins 
with two niche sales, one of Tiffany 
pieces, the other of early-American 
coins (both on May 19). The main 
auction of the week (May 20) features 
some real lookers, including a gleaming 
white calla lily by Georgia O’Keeffe, 
several pastel-colored landscapes by 
Milton Avery, and a sumptuous view 
of the New Jersey marshes by Martin J. 
Heade. The selection of American 



Indian art on offer (May 21) features 
early Navajo blankets, as well as a 
decorative Ojibway pipe depicting a 
horse with an elegantly curved neck 
and two figures bowing ceremoniously 
to each other. (York Ave. at 72nd St. 
212-606-7000.) • Christie’s begins 
the week with a sale of Russian 
decorative pieces (May 20), whose 
principal attraction is a trove of items 
from the collection of Grand Duke 
George Mikhailovich, the grandson 
of Tsar Nicholas I, which has never 
before come to auction. A financial 
aristocrat, William I. Koch, brother of 
David and Charles, will part with fifty 
works from his extensive collection 
of Western paintings in the first of 
two American-art sales to be held at 
the house (May 21). (20 Rockefeller 
Plaza, at 49th St. 212-636-2000.) 



READINGS AND TALKS 

“New York Ideas” 

The Atlantic magazine and the Aspen 
Institute present a day of interviews 
and discussions, featuring Alison 
Bechdel, Lisa Kron, and Jeanine 
Tesori, of “Fun Home”; Kickstart- 
er’s C.E.O., Yancey Strickler; the 
hip-hop group De La Soul; the 
founder of Tinder, Sean Rad; and 
many others. (Center548, at 548 
W. 22nd St. theatlantic.com/live. 
May 20, from 9 to 5.) 

“Saul Bellow at lOO” 

Martin Amis, Janis Bellow, Jeffrey 
Eugenides, Nicole Krauss, Ian 
McEwan, and Zachary Leader read 
from the works of the great novelist. 
(92nd Street Y, Lexington Ave. at 
92nd St. 212-415-5500. May 21 at 8.) 




TABLES FOR TWO 

ASTORIA SEAFOOD 

3710 33rd St, Long Island City (718-392-2680) 



IN A COMPETITION TO CROWN the hardest-working woman in Queens, Helen 
Faroupos would be a serious contender. It is her favor you must curry in order to get a 
table — ^not to mention something to eat — at Astoria Seafood, where she serves as both the 
hostess and the only waitress. By 6 EM. on a recent Saturday, the nightly test of her resolve 
was well under way, as the place teemed with pushy patrons, desperate to catch her eye. They 
wanted seats, they wanted seafood, they wanted Greek salad and extra forks and bottled 
water. In the middle of the madness, she looked up from her notepad and said, “Oh my 
God, I’m getting dizzy!” Someone flicked a light switch off and on for a strobelike effect. 

A male voice hollered “ Opa! ” and the room erupted in cheers. 

Queens is often cited as the most diverse of the city’s boroughs, and the demographic 
cross-section on display at Astoria Seafood, which has been owned for three generations by 
the same Greek family, is straight out of a political-campaign ad. People of all ages, ethnicities, 
and economic brackets are drawn by a powerful common denominator: fresh fish, prepared 
simply and sold at a fraction of what it costs almost anywhere else. Here’s a foursome of 
Rag & Bone-wearing, chopstick-wieldingjapanese hipsters, picking at a dense and meaty 

Open Mondays through Saturdays for lunch and dinner. Seafood sold by the pound at market prices. 
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grilled mackerel; there’s a group of cheerful 
Turks pouring shots of raki and feasting on 
fried calamari. “It’s like jury duty,” marvelled 
a bespectacled young white guy, as a pair of 
middle-aged African-American women 
eyed his empty plate, looking hopeful that he 
might soon vacate his table. 

Once just a retailer and wholesaler, the 
operation expanded into restaurant territory 
after moving from Astoria to Long Island 
City, several years ago. After jostling for a spot 
on Helen’s list, diners must elbow their way to 
the glistening piles of fish on ice at the back of 
the room.There’s a box of clear plastic bags, to 
be used both as gloves to scoop up whatever 
looks best — Caribbean snapper, river trout, 
scallops, super-jumbo shrimp — and for 
carrying the haul to the cashier’s counter, 
where it’s weighed, flung into a metal bowl, 
and added to the cooking queue. The options 
are few: grilled in olive oil and fresh herbs, 
or breaded and fried. It’s hard to go wrong. 
Aside from the bountiful Greek salad and 
some satisfyingly run-of-the-mill garlic bread, 
side dishes — soupy platters of lemon potatoes, 
pasta salad with imitation crab — ^tend not 
to materialize. Helen can only do so much. 
And so what? On a recent evening, a diner 
inquiring after a couple of missing king-crab 
legs was met with the kind of response that 
embodies the place: “Oh, sorry about that. 

The kitchen forgot. It’s O.K.” 

— Hannah Goldfield 
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A COMPELLING HISTORY OF TWO MEN WHO LED THEIR 
RESPECTIVE NATIONS AT A CROSSROADS OF AMERICAN HISTORY. 



> 



‘Slc\'c Inskccp has found an illuminating and 
pro\(M ati\r way to talk about thr AmcTiran 
j)ast — and, truth bo told, tho American 
present and fimiiv too. . . . .\n evsential stor\’ 
of geography, greed, anti |XJwer: and the forei*s 
he so clearly delineates air the ones that shape 
us still.” 

— JON MEACHAM, author of . IffirnVaw Lion: 
Andrew Jackson in the White House 
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“President .Andrew Jackson eventually 
pre\ailetl o\er C-herokee chief John Ross in a 
conflict that culminated in the infamous I'rail 
of Tears. Stexe Inskeep skillfully captures the 
|)oignant drama of this tragic tale.” 

-Pulitzer Prize-winning historian 
JAMES MCPHERSON, iwnhor oi Embattled 
Rebel and Battle Cry of Freedom 
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THE TALK OF THE TOW 



COMMENT 
5AUDI 5HAKEUP 



I ast January, Salman bin Abdulaziz ascended to the throne 
J of Saudi Arabia and installed his son Mohammed bin 
Salman as Minister of Defense. The Minister, who is thirty- 
four, holds an undergraduate degree in law from King Saud 
University. In late March, the Saudis launched a bombing cam- 
paign against neighboring Yemen, to contain a rebel force 
known as the Houthis, whom the Saudis see as allies of Iran, 
a rival. Bin Salman oversaw pilots flying advanced U.S.-made 
jets that, according to Human Rights Watch, dropped U.S.- 
made cluster bombs. Since the campaign began, Saudi-led 
strikes have killed hundreds of Yemeni civilians in schools and 
homes and at a camp for internal refugees. The Houthis have 
expanded the area under their control since the bombing started. 

Bin Salman’s war is an inauspicious start to a new era for 
the royal family. The kingdom hasn’t experienced this kind of 
political shakeup since 1975, when Faisal bin Musaid, a failed 
student and an LSD dealer at the University of Colorado, as- 
sassinated King Faisal, his uncle. The King had been an eco- 
nomic modernizer, but, after the shock of his death, the Saudi 
throne passed laterally among aged half brothers, who ruled 
cautiously. It was unclear how power would ever pass to a 
younger generation. King Salman, who is seventy- nine, boldly 
resolved that question earlier this year by 
naming a nephew, Mohammed bin Nayef, 
who is fifty-five and runs the Interior 
Ministry, as his Crown Prince and suc- 
cessor, and installing bin Salman as sec- 
ond in line.This plan empowers Salman’s 
branch of the House of Saud, who are 
known as the Sudairis, after Salman’s 
mother. 

The new princes are rising amid an 
unusual estrangement between Riyadh 
and Washington. Last week, at the last 
minute, the King declined to attend a 
conference at Camp David, where Pres- 
ident Obama gathered potentates from 
Saudi Arabia and smaller Persian Gulf 
emirates to discuss security cooperation. 

(Salman sent his nephew and his son in 



his stead.) The snub seemed a hollow gesture of passive-ag- 
gressiveness, yet it signalled how Obama’s nuclear negotia- 
tions with Iran are unsettling the kingdom. 

Iran and Saudi Arabia have long been engaged in a con- 
test for regional influence, sometimes openly, sometimes co- 
vertly, and often violently. If Obama does reach a deal to cap 
Iran’s nuclear program, it could release Tehran from economic 
sanctions, replenishing its depleted treasury and enlarging its 
scope for regional maneuvering. Iran’s revolutionary creed of 
Shiite Islam is anathema to the clerics who espouse Saudi 
Arabia’s extremist form of Sunni Islam. Iran projects power 
in the Middle East through Shiite allies, including Hezbol- 
lah in Lebanon and sectarian militias in Iraq. The Saudis re- 
gard themselves as a vital counter to Iran, on behalf of Sunni 
states and guerrillas, such as those fighting in Iraq and Syria. 
The royals see a US. deal with Tehran as, in the words of 
Prince Turki al-Faisal, a former Saudi intelligence chief, a 
historic “pivot to Iran.” Obama argues that a deal would not 
jeopardize Saudi Arabia and could help stabilize the region 
by preventing a nuclear-arms race. The Administration held 
the Camp David confab to reinforce its arguments. 

Obama has been willing to criticize Saudi Arabia publicly 
in ways that previous Presidents have not. 
In April, he told Thomas Friedman, of 
the Times, that Saudi Arabia and its neigh- 
bors should recognize that “the biggest 
threats that they may face may not be 
coming from Iran invading. It’s going 
to be from dissatisfaction inside their 
own countries.” He listed sources of po- 
tential unrest: “Populations that, in some 
cases, are alienated, youth that are under- 
employed, an ideology that is destructive 
and nihilistic.” 

That’s a refreshing departure from 
the self-censorship of previous Presi- 
dents. It reflects Obama’s view that the 
Saudi royals misread the Arab Spring’s 
warnings by failing to undertake far- 
reaching educational and political reforms 
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at home. The royals harhor their own bitterness about the af- 
termath of the uprisings of 2011. They cannot fathom why 
Obama has allowed Iranian militias to shore up Syria’s dic- 
tator, Bashar al- Assad, or why the President has stood by as 
that civil war devolved into a humanitarian crisis on the scale 
of Yugoslavia’s dissolution — a war in which every Syrian sect 
has suffered, but the Sunni majority above all. 

Obama is right to press the Saudis to increase political 
participation and end the role that its ideology plays in fo- 
menting radicalism and intolerance within the kingdom and 
abroad. Yet forecasting the fall of the House of Saud has long 
been a mug’s game. The kingdom’s population is young, over- 
educated in theology and undereducated in the skills required 
in a modern economy, and wired into the world’s media (in- 
cluding the Islamic State’s propaganda); revolution can cer- 
tainly arise from such a cauldron. Still, the royal family con- 
stitutes a resilient patronage machine, and for religiously 
adherent men, at least, the Saudi political economy can be a 
comfortable one. According to the measures of life expec- 
tancy, per-capita income, and other indicators of well-being 
collated in the United Nations’ Human Development Index, 
Saudi Arabia is the thirty- fourth most developed country in 
the world, ahead of Poland and Portugal. And it has about 
seven hundred billion dollars in cash reserves with which 
to assuage the grievances of its teen-agers, by providing civil- 
service jobs and subsidies. 



The U.S. -Saudi alliance is a self-enriching bargain be- 
tween the two countries’ elites, sustained without mutual un- 
derstanding or sympathy between their publics. Wall Street 
bankers fly to Riyadh regularly, seeking cash for private eq- 
uity and hedge funds. U.S. arms manufacturers profit from 
Saudi anxiety about Iran by selling the kingdom planes, mis- 
siles, radar systems, and spy gear. Last October, the Admin- 
istration announced another big deal: a $1.75 billion missile 
contract. Meanwhile, Obama’s envoys negotiated in secret 
with Tehran, without looping in the Saudis. It’s not very sur- 
prising that princes who are regularly lobbied by Lockheed 
Martin Corporation salesmen about the Iranian threat would 
be displeased. 

The Saudis buy American F-18s for the same reason that 
bank owners hire Brinks guards: to protect their loot — in this 
case, huge pools of oil sitting in a region that is descending 
into what looks to be a long, intimately violent war. Obama 
has introduced novel honesty into US.-Saudi discourse, though 
the younger royals present the same dilemma as their elders. 
They show no sign that they are willing to embrace demo- 
cratic values, act compliantly, or become less sectarian, but, to 
secure promises of protection from the world’s most power- 
ful military, they likely will accommodate American bases and 
arms sales, up to a point. For now, the alliance remains a strange 
pact of mutually complicit, resentful hypocrisies. 

— Steve Coll 



THE MU5ICAL LIFE 
THIRD ACT 




M idway through Mark Ronson’s 
recent stay in New York, his Brit- 
ish accent had all but disappeared. Born 
in London, brought up on the Upper 
East Side of Manhattan, and now liv- 
ing in London again, Ronson absorbs 
the vocal patterns of his milieu. “I can 
hear it change while I’m over here,” he 
said during his visit. “It would be nice 
to have one accent and one identity. Not 
this Zelig-y thing where you turn into 
whatever you’re around.” He shook his 
pomaded head. 

Ronson’s Zelig-y sensibility has been 
a boon to his music career so far. He 
made his name as a party d.j. in the nine- 
ties by mixing seventies soul and funk 
with hip-hop. “You’d have hip-hop par- 
ties, but you wouldn’t play your first hip- 
hop record until one in the morning,” 
he said. “You’d build the night by play- 
ing funk and soul and rare groove. And 
it kept the mood right. When you play 



four super-rowdy hip-hop records in a 
row, the club gets a bit testosterony.” 
He’d set himself challenges. “How 
do I play AC/DC at a hip-hop party 
without getting shit thrown at the 
booth?” he said. “The biggest record at 
the time was ‘It’s All About the Benja- 
mins,’ by Puff Daddy. So I’d play that, 
then, at Biggie’s verse, I’d switch right 
on beat to Dave Grohl’s rock remix — 
no one was going to stop dancing while 
those guitars are playing — and then on 
the downbeat, at the end of that verse, 
I can drop in AC/DC, and I’m good.” 
In the aughts, Ronson took on rec- 
ord production, creating a bit-of-this- 
bit-of-that neo-soul sound for a variety 
of artists. One day, he was standing at 
the comer of Greene and Spring Streets, 
in SoHo,with an unknown singer named 
Amy Winehouse, who, in the course of 
kvetching about her family and friends, 
who’d staged an intervention, said, “They 
tried to make me go to rehab and I 
said, ‘No, no, no!’” Ronson thought 
that sounded like a song. 

Ronson’s latest success is “Uptown 
Funk,” the song he created with Bmno 
Mars, which sounds like a mashup of 
his d.j. sets from the nineties. But the 
success of the song, and of “Uptown 



Special,” Ronson’s album, has compli- 
cated his d.j. career. Now people pay 
money to see Mark Ronson the per- 
former, as opposed to coming to a dance 
party that Mark Ronson is d.j.’ing. Ron- 
son isn’t sure how he feels about this. 

One recent night, he played a show 
at Verboten, a club in Williamsburg. In 
a car with his entourage on the way to 
the gig, he said, “When people have 
spent thirty bucks specifically to see 
you, I can’t just play Drake or Kendrick 
Lamar or whoever. They want to hear 
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»?e.”He went on, “I can’t overthink what 
I’m playing. I’U just try to be a bit more 
Zen for the first couple of songs, and 
then we’U see.” 

Would he play “Uptown Funk”? 

“Once I play that, what have I got 
left?” He sounded fretful. 

He leaned forward to speak to the 
driver. 

“Can we stop for some gum? At a 
bodega or something?” 

“Tons of delis on Bedford,” noted 
one of the other passengers, many of 
whom were school chums from Ron- 
son’s third-grade class at Collegiate. 

Gum procured and politely offered 
all around, Ronson proceeded to Ver- 
boten, where his posse was shown to a 
V.I.P. room above the d.j. booth. Ron- 
son stood in a corner, headphones on, 
listening to songs on his laptop, while 
his friends, who knew better than to 
disturb him, talked and smoked. At 
around eleven, Ronson sauntered down 
to the booth, which was more like a 
raised stage, with a square open dance 
floor below and a large mirrored ball on 
the ceiling. 

“Yo, Mr. Mark Ronson’s back here!” 
a d.j. who had been warming up the 
room announced. 

The crowd turned to watch Ron- 
son, who began with some virtuoso 
scratching. They seemed unmoved. 
Keeping his eyes on his turntables, he 
eased into a mix of Mystikal, Ghostface 
Killah, Nate Dogg, and lesser-known 
Ronson. The crowd danced indiffer- 
ently, watching his downturned face. 
They didn’t want Zelig. Finally, the 
opening bars of Ronson’s hit with Amy 
Winehouse,“You KnowFm No Good,” 
were heard, and the party started. 

— -John Seabrook 



POE5Y DEPT. 
LACK OF CENTER 




P aolo Javier, the effervescent young 
poet who served as poet laureate of 
the borough of Queens from 2010 to 
2014, wrestled at a hundred and ten 
pounds in high school. Dark, slim, vivid, 
un-aged, he looks as if he could still 



make the weight. “Actually, now Fm 
more like one-thirty-five,”he said, as he 
walked around his neighborhood on a 
recent Saturday morning with a guy who 
likes his poetry and had come out to 
Sunnyside to meet him. Javier wore black 
jeans, dark shoes, a light-gray hoodie, a 
dark-gray thigh-length topcoat, and tor- 
toiseshell shades. His mood was buoy- 
ant — his new collection, “Court of the 
Dragon,” was about to be published. The 
Callery pear trees had reached peak 
bloom. The cold spring sun shone. Ev- 
erybody was on the street. 

Only two boroughs have poets lau- 
reate; Brooklyn is the other. More lan- 
guages are spoken in Queens than in 
any place of comparable size on earth. 
So what and who should its poet laure- 
ate be? Well, take Javier: born in the 
Philippines, where he spoke English and 
Tagalog, and also understood some Span- 
ish; moved to Katonah, New York, in 
seventh grade, when his father, an em- 
ployee of PepsiCo, was transferred to 
the region; moved to Egypt the follow- 
ing year, when ditto; attended Cairo 
American College, an expat high school, 
where a teacher introduced him to the 
work of Robert Frost; learned some Ar- 



abic; moved with his family to Vancou- 
ver, where he discovered the work of 
Gertmde Stein; got a degree in creative 
writing from the University of British 
Columbia; ran an experimental theatre 
in Vancouver; accepted an offer to teach 
Tagalog at N.YU in 1999; and moved 
to Queens, where he has lived ever since. 
His wife is Taiwanese-American, and 
his two-year-old daughter understands 
English, Mandarin, and Tagalog. 

“In 2010, 1 saw an announcement 
posted in Listserve that Queens was 
looking for a new poet laureate,” Javier 
recalled. “The term of the previous lau- 
reate,Julio Marzan, a Puerto Rican poet, 
had just ended. I applied online, and 
they invited me to the borough presi- 
dent’s office, in Kew Gardens, to make 
a presentation. Six people sitting at a 
table. I was so nervous. Poet laureate is 
an unpaid position — ^we know that po- 
etry is part of the gift economy — and I 
hadn’t realized before how much it meant 
to me. A month or so later, they an- 
nounced I had been chosen.” 

London plane trees leaned toward 
one another over the streets, vying for 
the light, while baby strollers multiplied 
on the sidewalks of Stillman Avenue, a 
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main Sunnyside thoroughfare. Through 
some mental connection, Javier’s com- 
panion quoted his poem “FARTHER AN 
AVENUE kimono”: 

chaos sold to rich Naples relatives 
lowing in Orlando 

“I was afraid the judges wouldn’t want 
me because my work is ‘experimental’like 
that and not really narrative — not, like, 
stories about Queens,” Javier said. “But 
I guess that didn’t bother them. By tra- 
dition, as poet laureate you can be as ac- 
tive or inactive as you want. I decided to 
be active, and set out many duties for 
myself My first event was at a Roma- 
nian restaurant near here called Transyl- 
vania. I invited two Queens poets, and 
the evening went pretty well. There were 
some Romanians but also Filipinos,Jap- 
anese, and others from the neighbor- 
hood.” He went on, “When the poet lau- 
reate of the United States, Kay Ryan, 
came to read at LaGuardia Community 
College, the people there introduced me 
to her, one laureate to another, and that 
was pretty cool. What I love about Queens 
is there’s no center. The energies here are 
so diffuse. As Frank Q’Hara wrote, ‘My 
force is in mobility.’This is a time when 
so much is going on in poetry, with hun- 
dreds of small presses, so many poets of 
all kinds, new interactions with technol- 
ogy. Queens is a physical correlative of 
that complexity, that lack of center. 

“When my term was up, the Queens 
borough president’s office asked me to 



stay on until they could find a new lau- 
reate — they’re still looking — but I de- 
cided to leave after concluding with a day- 
long poetry festival called ETERNiDAY 
that I curated at the Queens Museum. 
I’m no longer the poet laureate, but I’m 
stiff telling people about the amazing 
arts heritage of Queens. Run-D.M.C., 
the rap group that changed how I 
thought about words and language, is 
from Hollis, Queens. 50 Cent is from 
South Jamaica. Joseph Cornell — not a 
poet but a visual genius — ^lived his whole 
adult life in the same house, in Flush- 
ing. Alex Katz, the painter, grew up in 
St. Albans. A lot of jazz greats, like Louis 
Armstrong and Count Basie and Ella 
Fitzgerald, lived in Queens. Jack Ker- 
ouac began to write ‘On the Road’ in 
Ozone Park. And very few people know 
that ‘A Tree Grows in Brooklyn’ was ac- 
tually written in Queens.” 

— Ian Frazier 



FIELD NOTE5 
FROG PHONE 




T he ecologist Jeremy Feinberg, who 
discovered a new species of frog on 
Staten Island recently, counts himself 
among New York’s “quirk celebrities.” 
Friends caff to tell him about shout-outs 




“You can’t list your iPhone as your primary-care physician. 



on “The Daffy Show” or “The Leonard 
Lopate Show,” but he knows who’s re- 
ally being feted. “It’s never about me,” 
he said. “It’s all about the frog,” the sec- 
ond new species found in North Amer- 
ica since 1986. Feinberg was out in 
the marshes off the Staten Island Ex- 
pressway one day when he heard a gur- 
gling noise. “It sounded like the word 
‘chuck,’ ” he said. Other naturalists had 
also been hearing the caff, but Feinberg 
and his team were the first to put a name 
to the species with the outer-borough 
accent. Last year, they anointed it the 
Atlantic Coast Leopard Frog, in a jour- 
nal article titled “Cryptic Diversity in 
Metropolis.” 

On a Saturday nightlastmonth,Fein- 
berg walked along the fringes of a cem- 
etery on Arthur Kill Road, wearing cargo 
pants held together by duct tape and a 
T-shirt with a picture of an open-jawed 
crocodile. The frogs mate for three weeks 
each April, and are at their loudest while 
cavorting. It’s a chance for Feinberg to 
listen in and try to chart new popula- 
tions. “Let’s get a sneak peek into an- 
other orgy,” he said, cupping his hands 
behind his ears. The frog bacchanal 
meant yet another roving date night for 
Feinberg and his girlfriend, Stephanie 
Jennings, an urban planner who often 
joins him in the field during mating sea- 
son. “It’s how we spend our Saturday 
nights,” she said, decked out in hiking 
boots and a mackintosh. They wended 
their way among the headstones and 
came to a rusted fence, behind which 
was a secluded pond. “We might be bor- 
derline trespassing,”Feinberg said, cran- 
ing his neck to listen. “His ears go far- 
ther than most,” Jennings pointed out. 
A frog choms reverberated in the dis- 
tance. “Those are peepers,” Feinberg said, 
of the frog that was drowning out the 
others. “It’s like a rock concert. Their 
decibels are through the roof” 

Feinberg is an oddball species him- 
self: an urban ecologist. For three years, 
he worked as a biologist with the U.S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service in Long Is- 
land, where he grew up. Now he is finish- 
ing a Ph.D. at Rutgers, and lives in 
Brooklyn. “The most important thing 
I’ve learned doing fieldwork here over 
the years is where to park,” he said. 
There’s another logistical problem. After 
Feinberg first identified the Atlantic 
Coast Leopard Frog on Staten Island, 




he found it in other places, including 
New Jersey and southern Connecticut, 
but no new colonies have turned up in 
New York City or on Long Island. Since 
2005, Feinberg has visited more than 
two thousand potential sites. Tve looked 
for ten years and found one lonely frog 
calling from one lonely puddle,” he said. 
“Those are the odds I’m up against.” 
This spring, Feinberg and a few col- 
leagues had an idea. They hooked lis- 
tening devices up to cell phones and 
placed the contraptions in the three lo- 
cations where the frogs have been found. 
Feinberg can call a cell phone and lis- 
ten in to confirm that the frogs are there. 
If the system works, he plans to plant 




Atlantic Coast Leopard Frog 



phones in other areas, in the hope of 
discovering more frogs. 

“Let’s see if they’re calling from the 
frog station,” Feinberg said, as he walked 
back to the car. He pulled out an iPhone 
and scrolled through his contacts to 
“Frog 1 Stat (NY),” the Staten Island 
location. It rang four times, then clicked 
over to the whirl and buzz of swamp 
sounds. “There they are! Hi, hi, hi, hi,” 
he said, imitating their staccato voices. 
“Just after sunset is the ultimate calling 
window, but I’ve heard them calling at 
midnight. Now we can even do this from 
the convenience of our own bedroom!” 
He hung up, rejuvenated. “You see the 
value of the call station? It can be de- 
moralizing to look for frogs when they’re 
almost never there.” 

The car wound through a labyrinth 
of side streets, then traversed more high- 
way, before pulling up to an unlit stretch 
of road near Crooke’s Point (named for 
another naturalist, John J. Crooke).The 



Verrazano Bridge was visible on the 
horizon, and farther east were the neon 
lights of the Coney Island Parachute 
Jump. Feinberg plunged into the dark- 
ness, fighting his way through phrag- 
mites and underbmsh; he held his hands 
to his ears. It’s been more than a year 
since he set eyes on an Atlantic Coast 
Leopard Frog, and he’s made his peace 
with that. The real priority is to locate 
the masses. And if his spirits sink? “I 
have a special hotline I can call.” 

— -Jonathan Blitzer 



ON THE JOB 

THE V\E\d FROM THE PIT 




P laintive is the song of the modern 
pit player. The size of the orches- 
tra for Broadway musicals has dwin- 
dled since the nineteen-fifties, when 
it was not unheard of for thirty-seven 
players to squeeze into the pit. Musi- 
cians’ placement in the house, too, has 
been downgraded. Morris Kainuma, a 
tuba player, recalled recently, “When 
I played ‘The Lion King’ at the Mins- 
koff, the brass players were in a sepa- 
rate room by the front of the lobby 
and piped in through a soundboard.” 
Charles duChateau, a cellist, said, “For 
‘Spider-Man,’ the orchestra was in the 
basement, in two different rooms. We 
could have been anywhere.” 

So it is with delight that ticket hold- 
ers walking into the Vivian Beaumont 
Theatre for Lincoln Center’s new pro- 
duction of “The King and I” behold a 
ten-foot-deep orchestra pit brimming 
with players. At a recent Saturday-eve- 
ning performance, Ted Sperling, the 
show’s music director, said, “We’re using 
Robert Russell Bennet’s original or- 
chestrations, which means we have to 
have twenty-nine players. It means no 
synthesizers.” 

The orchestra and the audience 
can see one another throughout the 
show. And talk to one another: “The 
front row sometimes teUs me at inter- 
mission what they think,” Sperling 
said. “Early on, I got some notes about 
sound balance. ’’Peter Sachon, another 
cellist, said, “I’ve had audience mem- 



bers talk to me as if I have control 
over casting.” (New Yorkers: the world 
is their offline comments section.) 

From the vantage point of the mu- 
sicians, the stadium seating of the 
Beaumont is vertiginous: it calls to 
mind the tUty carnival ride that goes 
by the name the Zero Gravity. The 
rictuses of a thousand and forty-seven 
dimly lit mouths looming above begin 
to look like strands of Morse code — 
until a crowd-pleaser like “Getting to 
KnowYou”or“ShaU We Dance?” wafts 
over the room, at which point the 
theatre becomes a coliseum of teeth. 

The musicians enjoy watching the 
theatregoers watching. “I love it when 
the audience gets all teary,” a flute and 
piccolo player named Diva Good- 
friend- Koven said. “Julie Andrews was 
sitting right over there the other day,” 
Damian Primis, a bassoonist, said, 
pointing at a location mid-teeth. 

Other orchestra members find time 
during performances of “The King and 
I” to personalize their scores with car- 
toons and inside jokes. Shari Hoffman, 
a clarinettist, wrote a line of dialogue 
spoken by one of the King’s sixty-seven 
children on a page of her score — “I be- 
lieve in snow!” — and then created a col- 
lage under it using photographs cut out 
of magazines. “I started with a snow- 
man, and then I added the Bud Light,” 
she said. Sperling said, “When we did 
‘South Pacific,’ we were given a box of 
the original pit parts for research. The 
sense of humor of musicians has not 
changed in sixty years.” He went on, 
“Another show I was researching had 
a song called ‘You’re Far Too N ear Me,’ 
and someone had written in his score, 
‘You Fart Too Near Me.’” 

Other activities in the pit during 
downtime: the show’s two cellists have 
an ongoing chess game, played on a board 
rigged on the base of their joined music 
stands. A horn player whose services are 
not required during “The Small House 
of Uncle Thomas” ballet, and who sits 
near the percussion section, copes with 
the repeated clash of cymbals in the 
number by putting in earplugs. Several 
pit players use the long stretch between 
“Getting to Know You” and the end of 
Act I to pull out books or magazines. 
Primis said, “When I played ‘South 
Pacific,’ I read Herodotus.” 

— Henry Alford 
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LETTER FROM NORWAY 

THE INEXPLICABLE 

Inside the mind of a mass killer. 

BY KARL OVE KNAU5GAARD 



N orway is a small country. It is also 
relatively homogeneous and egal- 
itarian. This means that the distance 
from top to bottom is short, and that 
great disasters affect the entire pop- 
ulace. For example, every Norwegian 
knows someone who knows someone 
who died when the Alexander Kielland 
drilling rig capsized, in 1980 — I recall 



May 17th, National Constitution Day, 
people don their nicest clothes, whether 
these be hunads, suits, or dresses, re- 
trieve their flags and ribbons with Nor- 
wegian colors, and spiU onto the streets 
to watch children sing songs about Nor- 
way, while everyone shouts hurrah and 
waves flags in a show of patriotism that 
encompasses every layer of society and 



his mother’s flat in Oslo’s West End, 
changed into a police uniform, parked 
a van containing a bomb, which he 
had spent the spring and summer mak- 
ing, outside Regjeringskvartalet, lit 
the fuse, and left the scene. While the 
catastrophic images of the attack, which 
killed eight people, were being broad- 
cast across the world, Breivik headed 
to Utoya. That was where the Work- 
ers’Youth League had its annual sum- 
mer camp. There Breivik shot and 
killed sixty-nine people, in a massacre 
that lasted for more than an hour, right 
until the police arrived, when he im- 
mediately surrendered. 

He wanted to save Norway. Just 
a few hours before detonating the 
bomb, Breivik e-mailed a flfteen-hun- 




Before he massacred seventy-seven people, Anders Behring Breivik said that he was going to make his father proud. 



that my brother had a schoolmate whose 
father died in the disaster — or when, a 
decade later, a ferry, the Scandinavian 
Star, burned and a hundred and fifty- 
eight of the passengers died. There is 
also something deeply sincere, almost 
innocent, about Norwegian culture. 
Practically every time something about 
Norway or one of its people appears in 
the foreign press, the Norwegian media 
mention this with pride. And every 



plays out in every part of the country. 
The celebration takes place without 
irony and is essentially unpolitical — 
both the left and the right are united 
in this sea of flags and children. This 
says something about the country’s ego- 
tism, but also about its harmlessness. 

It was out of this world that the 
thirty- two-year-old Anders Behring 
Breivik stepped when, on the after- 
noon of July 22, 2011, he set out from 



dred-page manifesto to a thousand re- 
cipients, in which he said that we were 
at war with Muslims and multicultur- 
alism and that the slaughter of the 
campers was meant to be a wake-up 
call. He also uploaded to YouTube a 
twelve-minute video that revealed, with 
propagandistic simplicity, what was 
about to happen in Europe: the Mus- 
lim invasion. 

The shock in Norway was total. 
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After the Second World War, the most 
serious political assault in the country 
had been the so-called Hadeland Mur- 
ders, in 1981. Two young men, mem- 
bers of a small neo-Nazi underground 
movement, Norges Germanske Arme, 
were killed. Breivik’s crime was radi- 
cally different. The television broad- 
casts of the scene were chaotic; the 
journalists and anchorpeople were just 
as affected by the events as the people 
they were interviewing; one read in 
their eyes and their body language in- 
credulity, shock, confusion. The usual 
detachment with which news is deliv- 
ered had collapsed. Indeed, at that mo- 
ment it seemed as if the world stood 
open. 

Like many Norwegians, I cried 
when I learned what had happened, 
and in the days following. The assault 
penetrated every defense, for the deaths 
we were used to seeing in the media 
had always happened in other places, 
in foreign cities and countries, but this 
had happened in our own world, in 
the midst of things so well known and 
familiar that we couldn’t see it com- 
ing. It had happened at home. 

N ow it is almost impossible to be- 
lieve. After the shock of the first 
few days, and the sorrow of the fol- 
lowing weeks, the events of July 22nd 
have shuttered themselves. The most 
striking aspect of the ten-week trial — 
which took place a year later, and at 
which we were given our first glimpse 
of Breivik, and his entire life and his 
every environment were documented 
and analyzed — ^was how normalized 
both the perpetrator and the crime 
had become. It was as if the fact that 
he was a human being like us, who de- 
fended his point of view, subsumed 
the incomprehensible: suddenly, Brei- 
vik was the measure, not his crime. 
One of Breivik’s victims called him “a 
jerk” in the newspaper; numerous com- 
mentators described him as small, petty, 
pathetic. Some devoted themselves to 
finding the holes in his arguments; 
others described his missteps and his 
misconceptions. This reduction of the 
perpetrator, the act of making him 
seem less dangerous, is understand- 
able, because a person in and of him- 
self is small, but that does not mean 
we understand any more about how 



this act of terror was possible. On the 
contrary, in the wake of the trial, it is 
as if the two entities, the unimaginable 
crime and the man who committed it, 
were irreconcilable. 

An initial court-ordered psychi- 
atric review concluded that Breivik 
suffered from paranoid schizophrenia, 
but a second review diagnosed only 
“dissocial personality disorder” and “nar- 
cissistic traits.” The court ruled that he 
was not psychotic. 

What can prompt a relatively well- 
functioning man to do something so 
horrific? In the midst of a stable, pros- 
perous, and orderly country? Is it pos- 
sible to ever comprehend it? 

Based on Breivik’s political rheto- 
ric and his self-understanding, and also 
on his chosen targets — Regjerings- 
kvartalet and the mling party’s youth 
organization — it is natural to draw a 
comparison between his act and the 
1995 bombing in Oklahoma City, 
where Timothy McVeigh, in an anti- 
government protest, parked a truck 
bomb outside a federal building and 
murdered a hundred and sixty-eight 
people. Indeed, Breivik took the Okla- 
homa City bombing as a model for 
the first part of his attack. However, 
almost everything else regarding Brei- 
vik and his crime points away from 
the political and the ideological and 
toward the personal. He made him- 
self a sort of military commander’s 
uniform, in which he photographed 
himself before the crime; he consis- 
tently referred to a large organization, 
of which he claimed to be a promi- 
nent member but which does not exist; 
in his manifesto he interviews him- 
self as if he were a hero; and the im- 
pression this gives is of a person who 
has erected a make-believe reality, in 
which his significance is undisputed. 
The way in which he carried out his 
crime, and the way his thoughts con- 
textualized it, resembles role-playing, 
rather than political terrorism. The 
solitude this implies is enormous, not 
to mention the need for self-assertion. 
The most logical approach is to view 
his actions as a variation on the nu- 
merous school massacres that have oc- 
curred in the past decades in the United 
States, Finland, and Germany: a young 
man, a misfit, who is either partly or 
completely excluded from the group. 
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takes as many people with him into 
death as he can, in order to “show” us. 

A few months before Breivik carried 
out the assault, he visited his former 
stepmother and told her that soon he 
was going to do something that would 
make his father proud. His mother had 
left his father when he was one, and it 
had been years since Breivik had spo- 
ken to him. 

He wanted to be seen; that is what 
drove him, nothing else. 

Look at me. Look at me. Look 
at me. 

T oday, Breivik sits in a prison out- 
side Oslo. He was given a twenty- 
one-year term that can be extended 
indefinitely — Norway’s maximum sen- 
tence. Following the intense media 
scrutiny after the attack and during the 
trial, there is now almost complete si- 
lence around him. The last item con- 
cerning Breivik to surface in the news 
came earlier this year, when he con- 
veyed his intention of suing the gov- 
ernment over his prison conditions. 
This followed a long series of accusa- 
tions about everything ranging from 
the fact that his game console hadn’t 
been properly upgraded from PlaySta- 
tion 2 to PlayStation 3 to his having 
been issued an ergonomically incorrect 
rubber pen that caused hand cramps. 
“If it were theoretically possible to de- 
velop rheumatism, I am convinced that 
this rubber pen would be capable of 
causing it,” he wrote. “It is a nightmare 
of an instrument and I am frustrated 
by its use.” Because Breivik sees him- 
self as an author, and wants to devote 
himself to this work in the coming de- 
cades, the writing tool is of the utmost 
importance. “The fact that I must, 
therefore, envision a future with noth- 
ing more than a dysfunctional rubber 
pen, appears, therefore, as an almost 
indescribable manifestation of sadism.” 
Knowing what he did that summer 
day almost four years ago, when he 
walked around an island full of youths 
and shot everyone he saw, many face 
to face — indeed, when the court re- 
viewed the autopsy reports, we learned 
of a girl whose lips remained unscathed, 
though she was shot in the mouth, be- 
cause Breivik shot her at close range 
while she presumably screamed for help 
or for mercy — and knowing the con- 



sequences that his actions have had for 
the affected families, for us his list of 
complaints is, in its triviality, almost 
unbearable to read. It is as if Hannah 
Arendt’s notion of the banality of evil 
had, in Breivik’s case, received an addi- 
tional twist. Adolf Eichmann, the man 
whom Arendt wrote about, belonged 
to an organization and a bureaucracy 
and a structure, all of which he obedi- 
ently served, and which protected him 




from ultimate insight into the conse- 
quences of his actions. In contrast, 
from the very first moment Breivik 
was utterly alone, and his smallness 
and wretchedness, which were, in a way, 
grotesquely inflated by his actions, make 
it all the more difficult to reconcile one- 
self to the crime, which the media have 
termed “the worst attack on Norwe- 
gian soil since the Second World War.” 

And it is not, as one might think, 
Breivik’s isolation in prison that has 
brought out this side of him. In the 
best and most comprehensive book 
to date on the Utoya massacre, Asne 
Seierstad’s “One ofUs,”the author de- 
scribes what occurred in the hours fol- 
lowing Breivik’s arrest. While corpses 
were lying around the island in pools 
of blood, and many of the wounded 
had yet to be transported to shore, 
Breivik was interrogated in the camp’s 
wooden headquarters. For the police, 
the situation was unclear, and the es- 
sential thing was to find out whether 
Breivik had acted alone, or if there were 
more terrorists. For his part, Breivik 
was concerned that he might die of de- 
hydration, since he had taken a com- 
bination of ephedrine, caffeine, and as- 
pirin earlier that day. He was given a 
soda before questioning began. Mo- 
ments later, his concern shifted to a cut 
on his finger. Seierstad writes: 

“Look, I’m hurt,” he said. “This will have to 
be bandaged up. I’ve already lost a lot of blood.” 

“You’ll get no fucking plasters from me,” 
muttered the policeman who was taking 



messages between the interview room and 
the room next door, where they were in con- 
tact with the staff in Oslo. 

“I can’t afford to lose too much blood,” 
Breivik said. “And I’ve lost half a litre al- 
ready.” He claimed that the blood loss could 
make him pass out. 

Sticking plasters were procured. 

While the plasters were being applied, 
Breivik wondered why he was bleeding. He 
remembered hitting his finger when he shot a 
victim in the head at close range. Something 
had flown into his finger and then popped 
out again. It must have been a bit of skull, he 
told the officers in the room. 

The cut was logged as five millimetres 
long. The interrogation could continue. 

Breivik’s concern for the tiny cut on 
his finger, which occurs just minutes 
after he has taken the last of seventy- 
seven lives, and the remarkable insen- 
sitivity to which this testifies, could 
perhaps be attributed to the fact that 
he was high on stimulants, as well as 
intoxicated by the murders themselves, 
and so had been placed in a state of 
unreality — ^were it not for the fact that, 
years later, there is no sign that he has 
changed. 

He is a person filled to the brim 
with himself. And that is perhaps the 
most painful thing of aU, the realiza- 
tion that this whole gruesome massa- 
cre, all those extinguished lives, was the 
result of a frustrated young man’s need 
for self-representation. 

As that initial interrogation was 
winding to a close, Breivik was asked 
to undress. Seierstad describes it thus: 

Finally, he was standing there in a room 
of uniformed men in his underpants. He 
started posing, trying to look macho. Now 
he was all for having his picture taken. He 
looked into the camera and thrust out his 
chest. His hands were clasped at one hip 
while he held his body taut in a classic body- 
building pose, to make his muscles bulge as 
much as possible. 

For a moment, the policemen were non- 
plussed. In another setting, another crime, it 
might have been ridiculous, but here ... it was 
grotesque, it was simply incomprehensible. 

Who on earth were they dealing with herel 

I n many ways, I find it repellent to 
write about Anders Behring Brei- 
vik. Every time his name appears in 
public, he gets what he wants, and be- 
comes who he wants, while those whom 
he murdered, at whose expense he as- 
serted himself, lost not only their lives 
but also their names — ^we remember 
his name, but they have become num- 
bers. And yet we must write about him, 
we must think about the crisis that 
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Breivik’s actions represent. I was in 
contact with Asne Seierstad when she 
began work on the hook, I read an early 
version of the first chapters, and we 
discussed them — Norway, as I said, is 
a small country, we are hoth authors 
and members of the same generation, 
and by that point I had written two 
essays on Breivik and the Utoya mas- 
sacre. What Seierstad underscores in 
the title, “One of Us,” is that the vic- 
tims, the perpetrator, and the author 
all belong to the same culture. And 
that is, perhaps, the book’s most im- 
portant point: the victims and the per- 
petrator are granted equal footing, so 
that the book becomes a history of the 
country in which both they and we 
grew up. 

I believe this perspective is essen- 
tial. I do not believe that Breivik him- 
self has anything to teach us. I believe 
that his life is a coincidence of unfor- 
tunate circumstances, and what he did 
was such an anomaly that it makes no 
sense even to guard ourselves against 
it. We know that he grew up with a fa- 
ther who was not there for him, and 
with a mother who, without being aware 
of it, neglected him in ways that de- 
stroyed him so completely that, really, 
he had no chance. Part of his mother’s 
character was the inability to perceive 
herself in relation to others, even her 
own children. She had been abused as 
a child, and her narcissistic traits were 
reflected in her son. Nonetheless, the 
world is full of difficult childhoods — 
some people succumb, while others 
prevail, but no one murders sixty-nine 
people, one after another, single-hand- 
edly. The world is also full of people 
with narcissistic tendencies — I am one 
of them — and it is full of people who 
cannot empathize with others. And the 
world is full, too, of people who share 
Breivik’s extreme political ideas but 
who do not consider them ground to 
murder children and young people. 
Breivik’s childhood explains nothing, 
his character explains nothing, his po- 
litical ideas explain nothing. 

Until his moment of decision, Brei- 
vik appears to have been an ordinary 
person, the kind you might meet any- 
where. He had a difficult upbringing, 
to be sure, but that is more common 
than one might think; he had yet to 
find his place in life, he was not who 



he wanted to be, but that is also a rel- 
atively common experience. His great 
inner conflicts were something that he 
kept secret, even from himself. It was 
only when he carried out a terrorist at- 
tack that he stood out. When I read 
about him, I can foUow him up to that 
point, my empathy stretches that far, 
but it goes no further. 

What does it take to kill another 
person? Or, to put it another way, what 
is it that prevents us from killing? 

I n the book “Bagdad Indigo,” about 
the American invasion of Iraq in 
2003, my friend Geir AngeU Oygarden 
asks what can impel one person to kiU 
another. It is one of the most difficult 
things you can bring someone to do. 
Even after people have been issued 
uniforms, weapons, and permission 
to take the enemy’s life, they will balk. 
Releasing bombs over a populated 
area is one thing, but killing those 
same people at close range, face to 
face, is another. What makes the differ- 
ence? It is the face, the eyes, their light. 

After the Second World War, the 
US. military leadership became con- 
cerned that many soldiers were not 
shooting to kill, and it adopted new 
training methods. If soldiers merely 
trained with numbered bull’s-eyes, en- 
countering real faces on the battlefield 
might prove too harrowing. Instead, 
they train with masked targets that ap- 
pear human, but are not. This dehu- 
manization process is what is at work 



on the battlefield; soldiers see masks, 
images, not people. One of the Amer- 
ican soldiers Oygarden interviewed in 
Iraq put it like this: “My enemy doesn’t 
have a face. He doesn’t have a face. He 
has, I guess, what you would call a tar- 
get on him. That’s what I go for. I don’t 
see a human being. I can’t see a human 
being.” 

In other words, society has protec- 
tive systems in place that should make 
Breivik’s actions, and the actions of 
those who mow down their feUow-stu- 
dents, impossible. I am not thinking 
of child protective services or of schools 
or of any civic authority, not even the 
police; rather, I am thinking of the 
bonds among people, the presence of 
the other in ourselves, and the respon- 
siveness around which every commu- 
nity and culture is built, which reveals 
itself in the commandment we see in 
the faces of others: do not kiU. 

Even in the military, where killing 
is not only socially acceptable but some- 
thing that soldiers are encouraged to 
perform, the inner resistance to killing 
another is so strong that it must be 
broken down systematically. This stiU 
means that, under certain circumstances, 
conscience, shame, and the insight that 
other human lives are inviolable can 
be set aside. We know that such cir- 
cumstances do arise, and not only for 
soldiers. Hannah Arendt writes in 
“Eichmann in Jemsalem”: 

And just as the law in civilized countries 
assumes that the voice of conscience tells 




“The two things that really drew me to vinyl were 
the expense and the inconvenience. ” 



everybody “Thou shalt not kill,” even though 
man’s natural desires and inclinations may at 
times be murderous, so the law of Hitler’s 
land demanded that the voice of conscience 
tell everybody; “Thou shalt kill,” although 
the organizers of the massacres knew full 
well that murder is against the normal de- 
sires and inclinations of most people. 

Murder is against human nature, 
but in extreme cases this can be over- 
come if the community to which one 
belongs enjoins or encourages it. The 
events that are now occurring in Iraq 
and Syria, the brutal murders commit- 
ted by the Islamic State, cannot be 
ascribed to people having suddenly 
become evil but, rather, to the disinte- 
gration of the mechanisms that in a 
civilized society typically prevent peo- 
ple from engaging in rape and murder. 
A culture of war and murder has arisen. 
It happened in Rwanda and in the Bal- 
kans. It is one of the possibilities human 
beings contain within themselves. 
However, it is so distant from what 
most of us experience that we cannot 
begin to identify with it. They burn 
prisoners in cages. The ruthlessness and 
the indifference to life that these ac- 
tions suggest are unfathomable. 

Breivik’s deed, single-handedly kill- 
ing seventy-seven people, most of 
them one by one, many of them eye 
to eye, did not take place in a wartime 
society, where all norms and rules were 
lifted and aU institutions dissolved; it 
occurred in a small, harmonious, well- 
functioning, and prosperous land during 
peacetime. AU norms and rules were 
annulled in him, a war culture had 
arisen in him, and he was completely 
indifferent to human life, and abso- 
lutely ruthless. 

That is where we should direct our 
attention, to the collapse within the 
human being which these actions rep- 
resent, and which makes them possi- 
ble. KUling another person requires a 
tremendous amount of distance, and 
the space that makes such distance pos- 
sible has appeared in the midst of our 
culture. It has appeared among us, and 
it exists here, now. 

T he most powerful human forces 
are found in the meeting of 
the face and the gaze. Only there do 
we exist for one another. In the gaze 
of the other, we become, and in our 
own gaze others become. It is there. 



too, that we can be destroyed. Being 
unseen is devastating, and so is not 
seeing. 

Breivik remained unseen, and it de- 
stroyed him. He then looked down, 
and he hid his gaze and his face, thereby 
destroying the other inside him. Five 
years before the massacre, Breivik iso- 
lated himself in a room at his moth- 
er’s flat; he saw practicaUy no one, re- 
fused visits, hardly ever went out, and 
just sat inside playing computer games. 
World of Warcraft mostly, hour after 
hour, day after day, week after week, 
month after month. At some point, 
this fantasy took over Breivik’s reality, 
not because he experienced a psychotic 
break but because he discovered mod- 
els of reality that were as uncompli- 
cated and manageable as those of the 
game, and so, incited by the power of 
his fantasies, especially by what they 
enabled him to become — a knight, a 
commander, a hero — he decided to 
bring them to life. He had been a no- 
body — that is to say, dead — and sud- 
denly he arose on the other side, no 
longer nobody, because, by virtue of 
undertaking the inconceivable, which 
was now conceivable, he would be- 
come somebody. 

And he had no one there to correct 
him — his eyes were cast down. 

I n a remarkable moment during the 
trial, Breivik described how he had 
stood before a group of young peo- 
ple, who were lined up against a cabin 
wall, preparing to shoot them. He 
thought it very strange that they did 
not move, did not run, but just stood 
there, since he had never seen people 
behave that way in any movie. Indeed, 
he moved about the island as if he 
were in a fllm or a game, but the deaths 
he caused did not occur on some other 
plane, separated from his physical time 
and place; everything was real, con- 
crete, absolute. Every shot struck flesh, 
every eye that dimmed was real. With 
his capacity for displacement, his ca- 
pacity for reshaping the outer world 
in his own image, he narrated his 
deeds without expression to the court- 
room, and he listened to the survivors’ 
accounts without expression, even 
though everyone else, the judges as 
well as the journalists and the next 
of kin, sat and cried. His victims still 



remain images to him. He knows what 
he did, but he has no conception of 
the devastation. Only an individual 
self can feel for another, and Breivik 
no longer possesses that self; it is dead. 
His identity, carefully constructed, re- 
plete with a new body, a new psyche, 
desensitized and ruthless, is a soldier’s 
identity, a hero’s identity, and that 
conflicts with everything that he was; 
indeed, combats it. It is as if he had 
personifled an image and transformed 
it into something seemingly absolute, 
into flesh and blood, but the actual 
absolute, the young peoples’ bodies, 
he has converted to images, pixels, 
digits. 

Everything in Anders Behring 
Breivik’s history up until the horriflc 
deed can be more or less found in 
every life story; he was and is one of 
us. The fact that he did what he did, 
and that other young men, misfits, 
have shot scores of people, implies 
that the necessary distance from the 
other is attainable in our culture, prob- 
ably more so now than it was a cou- 
ple of generations ago. StiU, we all in- 
habit this culture, we aU move between 
Action and reality, between image and 
material, and the distance to the other 
is no straightforward quantity, and 
neither is the act of averting one’s 
gaze. In order to see the culture, one 
must stand outside it; in order to see 
the individual, one must stand out- 
side him. This is the duality that char- 
acterizes “One ofUs, ’’especially when 
Seierstad writes about the murders 
on the island, which are precisely, ex- 
plicitly, and technically described, 
without emotion, but with a distance 
from everything beyond the bullets’ 
trajectories and the bodies’ positions. 
The result is that “Utoya” and “July 
22nd” assume new meaning for me 
when I read the book. Once again, 
that day becomes something concrete, 
not a phenomenon, not an affair, not 
an argument in a political discussion 
but a dead body bent over a stone at 
the water’s edge. And, once again, I 
cry. Because that body has a name, he 
was a boy, he was called Simon. He 
had two parents and a little brother. 
They will mourn him for the rest of 
their lives. ♦ 

(Translated, from the Norwegian, 
by Kerri Pierce.) 
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5HOUT5 & MURMUR5 

MEN AND DANCING 

BY JE55E EI5ENBERG 



S QUAW: Chief, your people are starv- 
ing. There has been no rain. The 
crops cannot grow. 

Native American Chief: The rain 
gods have ignored all my pleas. 

Squaw: It’s because you are not ap- 
pealing to the gods in the right way. The 
only solution to our famine is the sacred 
rain dance. 

Chief: The only solution? 

Squaw: Yes, you must do a rain dance, 
or we’ll all starve to death. 

Chief: O.K., I’ll just go into the 
woods and do the dance. 

Squaw: No, in order to appease the 
rain gods, you must dance in front of the 
whole tribe while we point and laugh at 
you, as is our native custom. 

Chief: You know who’s actually a 
really good dancer? Two Dogs Prancing 
Unself-Consciously Across New Hori- 
zon. Two Dogs could do a great rain 
dance. 

Squaw: No, Chief, it must be you. 
Chief: What about bear meat? I can 
go hunt some more bears. 

Squaw: We have enough bear meat 
for ten moons. What we need is rain! 

Chief: And I hear that. I totally hear 
you. I’m just going to go to the forest, 
make sure there aren’t any bears to hunt, 
check in with Two Dogs, and I’ll be right 
back to do the dancing thing. 

K ING’S Aide: The King requests a 
performance. 

Jester: What’s he looking for this 
time? I could do my bit about the moat. 

King’s Aide: No, the King would 
like to see a dance. 

Jester: Are you sure? He loves moat 
jokes. You know, “What do you call a 
moat in winter?” “Useless.” Get it? 
King’s Aide: Yeah, it’s frozen. 
Jester: Or “How many alligators 
does it take to stop an invading Hun?” 
“Thirty-one. One to kill the Huns and 
another thirty to get rid of the stench.” 
King’s Aide: Right, because Huns 
smell bad. That’s not gonna work this 



time. The King demands a dance. 

Jester: And what happens if I don’t 
do the dance? 

King’s Aide: If you don’t dance. His 
Highness has requested that your body 
be slowly torn apart for his amusement. 

Jester: I see. 

King’s Aide: Yes, it would be a slow 
but hilarious death. 




Jester: Right . . . Maybe I’ll open with 
the moat bit. 

P RQTESTER One: Hey brother, you 
ready for the big protest? 
PrqtesterTwq: Absolutely! What’s 
the plan? 

PI: We’re all gonna take LSD and 
protest the Vietnam War on the Na- 
tional Mall. 

P2: Great! Finally, those bastards in 
Washington will see that imposing our 
hegemonic capitalist ideology on this 
poor Asian country is reprehensible. 

PI: Exactly! So just pop some LSD, 
and we can get right to the dancing. 
P2: Excuse me? 

PI: You’re not scared of a little LSD, 
are you? 

P2: No! Not at all. I’m totally good 
with LSD. But did you say dancing? 

PI: Yeah. That’s our protest. Just let 
our bodies loose on the Mali, flailing them 
around freely in opposition to the war. 

P2: Oh. That sounds fun, really. But, 
just to play devil’s advocate, do you re- 
ally feel we’ve exhausted all of our op- 
tions? Have you considered making signs? 
PI: None of that stuff works! What 



we need to send a message to those hawks 
in the government is some good, expres- 
sive, unself-conscious dancing. 

P2: Right, sure. But have you consid- 
ered all sides of the war? I mean, it’s not 
so clear-cut. Aren’t you worried about 
the domino effect? 

PI: The domino effect? 

P2: Yeah. Say we get out ofVietnam, 
everyone goes home, a tiny country turns 
Communist, no big deal. But then Laos 
goes Communist, then Indonesia and 
China, and suddenly Karl Marx is 
knocking on your door, handing you a 
red book and asking you to work in his 
shoe factory. 

/^Auarterback: Great catch, rookie! 
V ^^ ur first touchdown. Now do your 
thing! 

Wide Receiver: My thing? What 
do you mean? 

Quarterback: Your dance. 

Wide Receiver: Oh. I don’t do that. 

Quarterback: When you score a 
touchdown, you have to do a dance. 

Tight End: Yeah, we all do it. 

Running Back: I rehearsed mine 
this morning, in case I scored a touchdown. 

Wide Receiver: You rehearsed} 

Running Back: Of course. All of 
our dances have complicated moves. 

Tight End: And even though they’re 
different dances, what unifies them is 
our complete lack of self-consciousness. 

Wide Receiver: I guess I thought 
it was optional. 

Running Back: No, it’s mandatory. 
Especially because this game is nation- 
ally televised. 

Tight End: Right, so all the girls 
from your high school are watching. 

Running Back: Yes, and Seth Ned- 
ermeyer, who bullied you before your 
growth spurt. He’s going to watch you 
dance, too. 

Wide Receiver: Maybe I could just 
spike the ball or something. 

Offensive Lineman: I just dislo- 
cated my shoulder for you! Dance! 

Wide Receiver: Can I do the 
moonwalk? Are people stiU doing the 
moonwalk? 

Quarterback: No, you have to do 
an original dance. 

Wide Receiver: You know, I think 
my foot may have been on the line. I think 
I stepped out of bounds near the twenty. 
Maybe we should check the replay. ♦ 
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DEPT OF JU5TICE 

TO HAVE AND TO HOLD 



Reproduction, marriage, and the Constitution. 

BY JILL LEPORE 




Griswold v. Connecticut became about privacy; what if it had been about equality"? 



W hen Louise Trubek and her hus- 
band, Dave, drove from New 
Haven to Washington to listen to oral 
arguments before the Supreme Court in 
Trubek v. Ullman, she was pregnant. 
The Trubeks had met at the University 
of Wisconsin, Madison, and married in 
1958. The nextyear, while they were both 
students at Yale Law School, they filed 
a complaint against the State of Con- 
necticut about a statute that prevented 
their physician, C. Lee Buxton, the chief 
of obstetrics and gynecology at Yale 
Medical School, from discussing con- 
traception with them. They wanted to 
have children one day, according to the 
complaint, but “a pregnancy at this time 
would mean a dismption of Mrs.Tmbek’s 
professional education.” By the time 



that Trubek v. Ullman reached the 
Supreme Court, in the spring of 1961, 
Louise Trubek had graduated from 
law school and was ready to start a fam- 
ily. The case was dismissed, without 
explanation. 

This spring marks the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the case that went forward in- 
stead: Griswold V. Connecticut. (“We 
became the footnote to the footnote,” 
Trubek told me.) In Griswold, decided 
in June, 1965, the Supreme Court ruled 
7-2 that Connecticut’s ban on contra- 
ception was unconstitutional, not on the 
ground of a woman’s right to determine 
the timing and the number of her preg- 
nancies but on the ground of a married 
couple’s right to privacy. “We deal with 
a right of privacy older than the BUI of 



Rights,” Justice William O. Douglas 
wrote in the majority opinion. “Marriage 
is a coming together for better or for 
worse, hopefiUly enduring, and intimate 
to the degree of being sacred.” 

In the half century since Griswold, 
Douglas’s arguments about privacy and 
marriage have been the signal influence 
on a series of landmark Supreme Court 
decisions. In 1972, Eisenstadt v. Baird 
extended Griswold’s notion of privacy 
from married couples to individuals. “If 
the right of privacy means anything,” 
Justice WUliam Brennan wrote, “it is the 
right of the individual, married or sin- 
gle, to be free from unwarranted govern- 
mental intrusion into matters so funda- 
mentally affecting a person as the decision 
whether to bear or beget a chUd.” Gris- 
wold informed Roe v. Wade, in 1973, 
the Court finding that the “right of pri- 
vacy ... is broad enough to encompass 
a woman’s decision whether or not to 
terminate her pregnancy.” And in Law- 
rence V. Texas, in 2003, Justice Anthony 
Kennedy, writing a 6-3 decision over- 
turning a ban on sodomy, described Gris- 
wold as “the most pertinent beginning 
point” for the Court’s line of reasoning: 
the generative case. 

A few weeks ago, the Supreme Court 
heard oral arguments in ObergefeU v. 
Hodges, a consolidation of the petitions 
of four couples seeking relief from state 
same-sex-marriage bans in Kentucky, 
Michigan, Ohio, and Tennessee. The 
federal Defense of Marriage Act was 
struck down by the Court in 2013, in 
US. V. Windsor, a ruling in which Ken- 
nedy cited and quoted his opinion in 
Lawrence. But bans stUl stand in thir- 
teen states. In 2004, Ohio passed a law 
stating that “only a union between one 
man and one woman may be a marriage 
valid in or recognized by this state. ’’The 
Ohioans James ObergefeU and John Ar- 
thur had been together for nearly twenty 
years when Arthur was diagnosed with 
A.L.S., in 2011. In 2013, they flew to 
Maryland, a state without a same-sex- 
marriage ban, and were married on the 
tarmac. Arthur died three months later, 
at the age of forty-eight. To his widower, 
he was, under Ohio law, a stranger. The 
Court is expected to issue a ruling in 
June. 

The coincidence of the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the Court’s ruling in Gris- 
wold and its anticipated decision in 
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Obergefell makes this, inescapably, an 
occasion for considering the past half 
century of legal reasoning about repro- 
ductive and gay rights. The cases that 
link Griswold to Obergefell are the prod- 
uct of political movements that have been 
closely allied, both philosophically and 
historically. That sex and marriage can 
be separated from reproduction is fun- 
damental to both movements, and to 
their legal claims. StiU, there’s a differ- 
ence between the arguments of political 
movements and appeals to the Consti- 
tution. Good political arguments are ex- 
pansive: they broaden and deepen the 
understanding of citizens and of legisla- 
tors. Bad political arguments are as frothy 
as soapsuds: they get bigger and bigger, 
until they pop. But both good and bad 
constitutional arguments are more like 
blown-in insulation: they fill every last 
nook of a very cramped space, and then 
they harden. Over time, arguments based 
on a right to privacy have tended to weaken 
and crack; arguments based on equality 
have grown only stronger. 

E stelle Griswold became the director 
of the Planned Parenthood League 
of Connecticut in 1953, the year that 
Vern Countryman, a professor at Yale 
Law School and a former law clerk of 
Justice Douglas, bought a box of con- 
doms from a drugstore in Hamden and 
then went to the police and asked them 
to arrest the druggist for violating an 
1879 statute banning the sale of contra- 
ceptives. Countryman and several of his 
colleagues at the law school, including 
Fowler Harper, were interested in chal- 
lenging the ban by concocting a test case. 
So was Griswold, who was tired of driv- 
ing around Connecticut with boxes of 
diaphragms in the tmnk of her car. By 
1957, they’d teamed up with Buxton, 
who agreed to identify patients who could 
serve as plaintiffs, and with a civil-liberties 
attorney named Catherine Roraback. 
In 1958 and 1959, Roraback filed com- 
plaints on behalf of four married cou- 
ples, a set of plaintiffs that, like the peti- 
tioners in this year’s same-sex-marriage 
cases, were carefully selected. All but the 
Tmbeks, whose complaint was filed sep- 
arately, chose anonymity. Jane Doe had 
suffered a stroke near the end of a preg- 
nancy; the child had been stillborn, and 
Doe had been partially paralyzed; an- 
other pregnancy might end her life. 



Pauline and Paul Poe had three children 
born with multiple congenital abnor- 
malities; all three had died shortly after 
birth. Harold and Hannah Hoe had a 
genetic incompatibility that led their 
doctor to strongly recommend against 
having children. 

Banning contraception at a time when 
the overwhelming majority of Ameri- 
cans used it was, of course, ridiculous. 
(Justice Potter Stewart, who dissented 
in Griswold, called the Connecticut stat- 
ute “an uncommonly silly law.”) The law 
was little enforced. Condoms were openly 
sold in drugstores, and people of means 
could get other forms of contraception 
out of state. (Estelle Griswold once asked 
whether the police intended to “put a 
gynecological table at the Greenwich toll 
station” and examine every woman who 
crossed the state line.) The ban was a 
real hardship, though, for the poor, and 
especially for poor women in relation- 
ships with men who refused to use 
condoms. And if the law was ridiculous 
it was also intransigent. For decades. 
Planned Parenthood had tried to get it 
overturned in the Connecticut legisla- 
ture, to no avail. So the question was: 
What legal argument could be used to 
challenge its constitutionality? 

The Constitution never mentions sex, 
marriage, or reproduction. This is be- 
cause the political order that the Con- 
stitution established was a fraternity of 
free men who, believing themselves to 
have been created equal, consented to be 
governed. Women did not and could not 
give their consent: they were neither free 
nor equal. Rule over women lay entirely 
outside a Lockean social contract in a 
relationship not of liberty and equality 
but of confinement and subjugation. As 
Mary Astell wondered, in 1706, “If all 
Men are born free, how is it that all 
Women are born Slaves?” 

Essentially, the Constitution is inad- 
equate. It speaks directly only to the sort 
of people who were enfranchised in 1787; 
the rest of us are left to make arguments 
by amendment and, failing that, by in- 
direction. Historically, people who were 
originally left out of the Constitution or 
who have wanted to make constitutional 
arguments about things not originally 
in the Constitution have most often 
grounded their arguments in the BUI of 
Rights. This is a disadvantage. During 
the debates over the ratification of the 



Constitution, Federalists warned that if 
a bill of rights was adopted it would se- 
verely constrain constitutional argument. 
BUls of rights prevent kings from abus- 
ing the liberties of the people, but in the 
United States the people are sovereign, 
and in the Constitution the people grant 
to the government certain powers, and 
no others. Alexander HamUton argued 
that it was therefore not only unneces- 
sary to make a list of rights held by the 
people — “Why declare that things shall 
not be done which there is no power to 
do?” — but also dangerous, because once 
such a list was written down it would 
imply that those were the people’s only 
rights. 

By the time that Roraback and Harper 
set about crafting arguments on behalf 
of their plaintiffs, the Constitution had 
been much amended. Roraback and 
Harper chose to base their argument on 
the Fourteenth Amendment, which lies 
at the heart of this year’s same-sex-mar- 
riage cases, too. The briefs submitted by 
the petitioners in Obergefell v. Hodges 
raise two questions: “Does the Four- 
teenth Amendment require a state to 
license a marriage between two people 
of the same sex?” And “Does the Four- 
teenth Amendment require a state to 
recognize a marriage between two peo- 
ple of the same sex when their marriage 
was lawfully licensed and performed out 
of state?” 

The Fourteenth Amendment was first 
discussed by Congress in 1865; its pur- 
pose, in the aftermath of Emancipation, 
was to guarantee citizenship, due pro- 
cess of the law, and equal protection of 
the law for all Americans. Section 1 reads: 

All persons born or naturalized in the 
United States, and subject to the jurisdiction 
thereof, are citizens of the United States and 
of the State wherein they reside. No State 
shall make or enforce any law which shall 
abridge the privileges or immunities of citi- 
zens of the United States; nor shall any State 
deprive any person of life, liberty, or prop- 
erty, without due process of law; nor deny to 
any person within its jurisdiction the equal 
protection of the laws. 

With this gain came a loss. Section 1 
prohibited discrimination by race. Sec- 
tion 2 mandated discrimination by sex: 
it guaranteed the right to vote not to all 
citizens but to all “male inhabitants.” 
When Elizabeth Cady Stanton and 
Susan B. Anthony, who had been fight- 
ing for universal suffrage, learned about 
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that language, they straightaway began 
petitioning Congress for language that 
would, instead, specifically “prohibit the 
several States from disenfranchising any 
of their citizens on the ground of sex.” 
When that failed — the amendment was 
ratified in 1868 — they tried to get uni- 
versal suffrage incorporated into the Fif- 
teenth Amendment; that failed, too. In 
1869, Stanton and Anthony introduced 
into Congress a proposed 
Sixteenth Amendment, 
guaranteeing women the 
right to vote. And, when 
that failed, Anthony went 
to the polls and in 1872 
tried to vote, insisting 
that the privileges-and- 
immunities clause of the 
Fourteenth Amendment 
had, in fact, enfranchised 
women. The Court rejected that claim. 

The nature of those rejections proved 
fateful. In dismissing the claims of 
suffragists, opponents cited their own 
right to privacy. As one senator put it in 
1881, the enfranchisement of women 
constitutes a breaking in “through a man’s 
household, through his fireside ... to 
open to the intmsion of politics and pol- 
iticians that sacred circle of the family.” 
In 1884, the House Judiciary Commit- 
tee rejected the proposed Sixteenth 
Amendment on the ground that women 
inhabit and must remain confined to a 
secluded and private sphere: “To the hus- 
band, by natural allotment . . . fall the 
duties which protect and provide for the 
household, and to the wife the more 
quiet and secluded but no less exalted 
duties of mother to their children and 
mistress of the domicile.” 

Connecticut’s 1879 anti-contracep- 
tion law, a “little Comstock law” — so 
called because it’s a state version of the 
federal Comstock Act of 1873 — is 
swathed in the same concern for female 
chastity, privacy, and seclusion. And so 
is the constitutional “right to privacy” 
first defined by Louis Brandeis and Sam- 
uel Warren, in a law-review essay in 1890 
in which they described a violation of 
that right as any “intmsion upon the do- 
mestic circle.” The notion of privacy that 
Justice Douglas, in Griswold, said was 
“older than the Bill of Rights” was actu- 
ally devised in the Victorian era, and is 
bound up with the idea that the home 
lies outside the sphere of politics, and 



that women, therefore, ought not to be 
allowed to vote. 

It took suffragists decades of sweat 
and ink to counter that idea. “To get the 
word male . . . out of the Constitution 
cost the women of the country fifty- two 
years of pauseless campaign,” Carrie 
Chapman Catt said after the Nineteenth 
Amendment was ratified, more than 
half a century after the Fourteenth. 

All amendments are 
not created equal. As the 
Yale legal scholar Reva B. 
Siegel argued in a brilliant 
Harvard Law Review ar- 
ticle called “She the Peo- 
ple,” the Court at first un- 
derstood the Nineteenth 
Amendment as making a 
foundational change by 
providing grounds for 
countering discrimination on the basis 
of sex. But then that interpretation was 
abandoned, and the Nineteenth Amend- 
ment was left, jurispmdentially, to wither. 

P eople who want to make arguments 
against laws that discriminate against 
women tend to reach for awkward and 
imperfect analogies: sex discrimination 
is like racial discrimination; women are 
to men as blacks are to whites. In the ap- 
peal that Harper submitted to the U.S. 
Supreme Court in Tmbek v. UUman and 
Poe V. UUman, he foUowed Brown v. Board 
of Education, in which, in 1954, the Court 
had found that segregated schooling 
violated the Fourteenth Amendment’s 
equal-protection clause. In 1961, the 
Court issued no formal mling in Trubek, 
but, in Poe, Justice Felix Frankfurter, writ- 
ing for a 5-4 majority, ignored the hard- 
ships faced by the Poes, and more or less 
waved the complaint aside, since neither 
Buxton nor his patients had been ar- 
rested. In a dissent three times the length 
of the majority opinion. Justice John Mar- 
shall Harlan hinted that Harper might 
have been better advised to pursue a differ- 
ent argument. In 1944, the Court had 
affirmed the existence of constitutional 
protections for a “private realm of fam- 
ily life which the state cannot enter.” (Pri- 
vacy, in this sense, is figured as a form 
of Uberty, freedom from the intrusion of 
the state; when people talk about Uberty 
and due process they are talking about 
this notion of privacy.) In his Poe dissent, 
Harlan wrote that the plaintiffs’ “most 



substantial claim ... is their right to enjoy 
the privacy of their marital relations.” 

That suggestion did not go unheard. 
Five months after the decision, EsteUe 
Griswold opened a Planned Parenthood 
clinic in New Haven, with Buxton as its 
medical director, so that they could get 
themselves arrested for dispensing birth 
control — ^which, in short order, they did. 
Privacy was the argument that the Yale 
Law School professor Thomas Emer- 
son stressed in his appeal of their con- 
viction. (Harper died just before the case 
reached the Supreme Court; Emerson 
took his place.) Griswold, unUke Trubek 
and Poe, involved no married couples 
and certainly no claims like Louise 
Trubek’s equal-rights interest in contra- 
ception as a means of gaining an educa- 
tion. It did, however, involve an argument 
about privacy. “The Constitution no- 
where refers to a right of privacy in ex- 
press terms,” Emerson argued in his brief 
“But various provisions of the Constitu- 
tion embody separate aspects of it.” 
During oral arguments in March, 1965, 
the Justices asked Emerson what part of 
the Eourteenth Amendment his argu- 
ment relied on: 

Justice Hugo L. Black; You’re abandon- 
ing your idea of any argument under equal 
protection as such? 

Mr. Emerson: We have never made any 
argument on equal protection as such. Your 
Honor. 

Black; You pitch it wholly on due pro- 
cess, with the broad idea that we can look to 
see how reasonable or unreasonable the de- 
cision of the people of Connecticut has been 
in connection with this statute. 

Emerson; We pitch it on due process in 
the basic sense, yes, that it is arbitrary and 
unreasonable, and in the special sense that it 
constitutes a deprivation of right against in- 
vasion of privacy. 

In the opinion issued by the Court 
in June, Douglas, citing Harlan’s dissent 
in Poe, insisted that although a “right to 
privacy” is not mentioned either in the 
Constitution or in the BUI of Rights, it 
is nevertheless there, not in words but in 
the shadow cast by words. He wrote, 
mystically, that “specific guarantees in 
the Bill of Rights have penumbras, 
formed by emanations from those guar- 
antees that help give them life and sub- 
stance.” No one mentioned the Nine- 
teenth Amendment, or the idea of equal 
rights for men and women. 
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“There is nothing in the United States 
Constitution concerning hirth, contra- 
ception, or abortion,” Jay Floyd told the 
Court in Roe v. Wade, when the case 
was first argued, in 1971. Floyd spoke 
on hehalf of the Dallas County prose- 
cutor, Henry Wade, defending Texas’s 
anti-ahortion statutes. When Sarah Wed- 
dington, representing Jane Roe, a Texas 
woman who sought an abortion, was 
asked by Justice Stewart where in the 
Constitution she placed her argument 
against the Texas statutes, she said, in so 
many words: Anywhere it would stick. 

Ms. WeddingtoN: Certainly, under the 
Griswold decision, it appears that the mem- 
bers of the Court in that case were obviously 
divided as to the specific constitutional frame- 
work of the right which they held to exist in 
the Griswold decision. I’m a little reluctant to 
aspire to a wisdom that the Court was not in 
agreement on. I do feel that the Ninth Amend- 
ment is an appropriate place for the freedom 
to rest. I think the Fourteenth Amendment is 
equally an appropriate place, under the rights 
of persons to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. I think that in as far as “liberty” is 
meaningful, that liberty to these women 
would mean liberty from being forced to con- 
tinue the unwanted pregnancy. 

Justice Potter Stewart: You’re rely- 
ing, in this branch of the argument, simply 
on the Due Process clause of the Fourteenth 
Amendment? 

WeddingtoN: We had originally brought 
this suit alleging both the Due Process clause, 
Equal Protection clause, the Ninth Amend- 
ment, and a variety of others. 

Stewart: And anything else that might be 
applicable? 

WEDDINGTON: Yes, right. 

Butin the Court’s decision Justice Harry 
Blackmun, writing for the majority, lo- 
cated the right to an abortion in a right 
to privacy, wherever in the Constitution 
or amendments anyone cared to find it. 

Roe, of course, incited protest on the 
right. But by the nineteen-eighties the 
Court’s opinion was being criticized on 
the left, too, as a failure of legal reason- 
ing and even as a betrayal of the idea of 
equality, especially after the Equal Rights 
Amendment, first introduced in Con- 
gress in 1923, and passed by Congress 
in 1972, fell short of passage in the states 
before its ratification deadline, in 1982. 
“A right to privacy looks like an injury 
got up as a gift,” the feminist legal 
theorist Catharine MacKinnon argued 
in 1983, since “privacy doctrine reaffirms 
and reinforces what the feminist critique 
of sexuality criticizes: the public/private 
split.” In 1984, Ruth Bader Ginsburg, 



then on the U.S. Court of Appeals in the 
District of Columbia, regretted that the 
Supreme Court had “treated reproduc- 
tive autonomy under a substantive due 
process / personal autonomy headline not 
expressly linked to discrimination against 
women.” Ginsburg found the Court’s 
opinion in Roe wanting for a number of 
reasons; among them was its failure to 
pay any attention to discrimination 
against women, or to a woman’s “ability 
to stand in relation to man, society, and 
the state as an independent, self-sustain- 
ing, equal citizen.” 

In Bowers v. Hardwick, in 1986, the 
Court refused to overturn a ban on sod- 
omy in Georgia, disagreeing with the as- 
sertion of Bowers’s attorney that the law 
was a violation of a right to privacy es- 
tablished by the chain of cases that began 
with Griswold, because “no connection 
between family, marriage, or procreation, 
on the one hand, and homosexual activ- 
ity, on the other, has been demonstrated,” 
and therefore the case turned on an as- 
serted “fundamental right to engage in 
homosexual sodomy,” which, the Court 
determined, did not exist. But in a sting- 
ing dissent Justice Blackmun countered 
that the case did indeed turn on a right 
to privacy, because “if that right means 
anything, it means that, before Georgia 
can prosecute its citizens for making 
choices about the most intimate aspects 



of their lives, it must do more than as- 
sert that the choice they have made is 
an ‘abominable crime not fit to be named 
among Christians.’ ” 

The year after Bowers, Harvard Law 
School’s Martha Minow wrote an essay 
called “We, the Family,” in which she ar- 
gued that, despite the Court’s claim that 
it was relying on a long-standing tradi- 
tion, the privacy doctrine it had fash- 
ioned from Griswold to Bowers was new, 
incoherent, and unpredictable. “The fam- 
ily is not mentioned in the Constitu- 
tion,” Minow pointed out, adding that 
Douglas’s language about “a right of pri- 
vacy older than the BUI of Rights” was 
the language of fiction. 

In the nineteen- eighties and nineties, 
whUe the reproductive-rights movement 
struggled against efforts to overturn or 
roll back Roe, the gay- rights movement, 
fighting AIDS, grew. “Privacy” remained 
a watchword of the reproductive-rights 
movement — and abortion became more 
hidden, and more difficult to procure — 
but L.G.B.T. activists insisted on the im- 
portance and the urgency of visibUity, of 
pride, and of coming out. The legal rea- 
soning employed by these two move- 
ments began to split. Privacy arguments, 
long troubling to feminists, were espe- 
ciaUy troubling to gay-rights activists. 
And the divide widened when the fight 
to overturn anti-sodomy laws became a 




and go out for the evening 



COLD WAK FREE RADIO 

I say Wilcox 

On your side of the pond 

The deer have free run of the park 

Or that’s the way it was then what 

Not so anymore dear Burke that fence 
Runs now like a net 
The deer fight tooth and claw 
To get over over here 

Ha ha the skies extending what are they still 
Gray and wet and green cool grass 
Yet crowded in fog as was or have such 
Things then heated up there since 

By God things are stark yes enough 

And ever in contrast to what they were last 

As no one knows better of course than yourself of which 

To whom we oversold that old script once 

Come come there must he at least some proxy law 
To land one’s ancient cargo in as then I’d het 
It’s a mindwarp in truth in fact at best 
That nothing remains at all of that time at all 

But the station clock and the chalice cross 
And the pith helmet and the oxygen tank 
And the jelly spoon and the box of milk 
And the yellow gray mustard tin 

And the musterfields croaking with frogs, ha ha . . . 

— -Julie Agoos 



fight for same-sex marriage, a movement 
whose watchword is “equality.” In many 
ways, this split made sense: sexuality and 
reproduction may be private but, as the 
historian Nancy F. Cott demonstrated 
in the book “Public Vows,” marriage is 
public. (Cott, a colleague of mine, has 
been an expert witness in many same-sex- 
marriage cases.) Still, contraception and 
abortion don’t lie entirely outside the 
state, either, as the continued agitation 
over public funding of health care for 
women has made abundantly clear. 

Feminist legal scholars began trying 
to put the equality back into reproductive- 
rigbts cases, not least as a matter of his- 
torical analysis, pointing out that, in Gris- 
wold and Roe, amicus briefs submitted 
on behalf of the plaintiffs by organiza- 
tions that included the A.C.L.U. and 
Planned Parenthood made equality ar- 
guments that the Court simply ignored, 
preferring to base its opinion in these 
cases on privacy. (The same was tme in 
Bowers: organizations like the Lambda 
Legal Defense and Education Fund sub- 
mitted amicus briefs arguing equal pro- 
tection, but the Court talked about pri- 
vacy.) The gay-rights movement learned 
from that dilemma. 

Meanwhile, privacy doctrine left re- 
productive rights vulnerable. In Burwell v. 
Hobby Lobby, in 2014, the Supreme 
Court ruled that the religious liberty of 
a for-profit corporation, Hobby Lobby, 
had been infringed upon by tbe Afford- 
able Care Act’s mandate that employers 
provide their employees with health in- 
surance that covers contraception. (Sim- 
ilar religious-liberty claims have been 
and will continue to be made against 
same-sex marriage.) The Department of 
Health and Human Services argued 
against Hobby Lobby’s objections, but 
the Court found its argument wanting: 
“HHS asserts that the contraceptive man- 
date serves a variety of important inter- 
ests, but many of these are couched in 
very broad terms, such as promoting 
‘public health’ and ‘gender equality.’” 
Justice Ginsburg, in a sharply worded 
dissent, quoted the Court’s opinion in 
a 1992 reproductive-rights case. Planned 
Parenthood v. Casey: “The ability of 
women to participate equally in the eco- 
nomic and social life of the Nation has 
been facilitated by their ability to con- 
trol their reproductive lives.” Justices 
Breyer, Sotomayor, and Kagan joined in 



Ginsburg’s dissent, though, obviously, 
they failed to convince their brethren on 
the bench. Counterfactuals are famously 
foolish, not to mention futile. StUl, it’s 
hard not to ask: If the Nineteenth 
Amendment had been a broadway in 
constitutional law, instead of a dead end, 
and if, beginning with, sayTrubek v. UU- 
man, reproductive-rights cases had pro- 
ceeded from arguments for equality, 
rather than for privacy, would Justices 
Scalia, Alito, Kennedy, Thomas, and 
Roberts stiU have been able to rule in 
favor of Hobby Lobby? 

T he fork in the constitutional road 
that led the reproductive-rights 
movement to Hobby Lobby and the gay- 
rights movement to Obergefell came 
in 2003. In June of that year, in Law- 



rence V. Texas, the Supreme Court over- 
ruled Bowers by declaring a Texas sod- 
omy law unconstitutional. Presented with 
two Fourteenth Amendment arguments, 
a due-process privacy argument and an 
equal-protection argument,Justice Ken- 
nedy, in the majority opinion, explained 
that the Court had decided the case on 
the strength of the Griswoldian privacy 
argument. In a concurring opinion, Jus- 
tice Sandra Day O’Connor said that she 
based her decision on the equal-protection 
argument, asserting that the Texas law 
constituted sex discrimination: a man 
could not be prosecuted for engaging in 
a particular activity with a woman but 
could be prosecuted for engaging in that 
same activity with a man. O’Connor’s 
reasoning, not Kennedy’s, marked the 
way forward for L.G.B.T. litigation that 
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tximed, increasingly, to marriage equality. 

In November, 2003, five months after 
the ruling in Lawrence, the Massachu- 
setts Supreme Judicial Court issued a 
decision in Goodridge v. Department of 
Public Health. Mary Bonauto, a lawyer 
for GLAD, the Gay and Lesbian Advo- 
cates and Defenders, argued on behalf 
of seven couples that Massachusetts’ 
marriage-licensing law “violates the 
equality rights” guaranteed in the state’s 
constitution. Bonauto cited privacy doc- 
trine, but she based her argument on 
equal protection, telling the court, “To 
deny individuals the right to seek per- 
sonal fulfillment through marriage is, at 
the most basic level, a denial of the equal 
citizenship of gay and lesbian people.” 
Chief Justice Margaret Marshall agreed. 
In a mling that established Massachu- 
setts as the first state to guarantee same- 
sex marriage as a constitutional right, 
Marshall, following Bonauto, discussed 
the private nature of intimate family re- 
lationships but stressed their civil and 
public role in communities: 

Barred access to the protections, benefits, 
and obligations of civil marriage, a person 
who enters into an intimate, exclusive union 
with another of the same sex is arbitrarily 
deprived of membership in one of our com- 
munity’s most rewarding and cherished insti- 
tutions. That exclusion is incompatible with 
the constitutional principles of respect for 
individual autonomy and equality under law. 

Marshall also cited Loving v. Virginia, 
the 1967 Supreme Court case that stmck 
down a ban on interracial marriage, draw- 
ing an analogy between racial discrimi- 
nation (if a black person can marry a 
black person but cannot marry a white 
person, that is discrimination by race) 
and sex discrimination (if a man can 
marry a woman but cannot marry a man, 
that is discrimination by sex). 

The marriage bans passed in Ken- 
tucky, Michigan, Ohio, and Tennessee, 
whose constitutionality the U.S. Supreme 
Court is considering this spring, were 
passed in reaction to Marshall’s decision. 
The best predictor of how the Court 
might think about ObergefeU is Justice 
Kennedy’s majority opinion in Wind- 
sor, in which he found that the Defense 
of Marriage Act violated “the Constitu- 
tion’s guarantee of equality” — specifi- 
cally, the equal-protection clauses of the 
Fifth and the Fourteenth Amendments. 
He did not utter the word “privacy.” 

In April, Mary Bonauto made the 



case for the petitioners in ObergefeU. 
The Fourteenth Amendment’s equal- 
protection clause provides “enduring 
guarantees” against discrimination, she 
said. The Justices ignored her constitu- 
tional arguments and wandered around 
in ancient history. Justice Kennedy talked 
about life thousands and thousands of 
years ago. He mentioned the Kalahari, 
anthropology, “ancient peoples.” Bonauto 
talked about the Constitution. Justice 
Alito invoked Plato. Bonauto talked about 
American history. “When our nation did 
form into this union in 1787 and then 
when it affirmed the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment in 1868, ’’she told the Court,“that’s 
when we made — our nation coUectively 
made — a commitment to individual lib- 
erty and equality.” 

“You’re not seeking to join the in- 
stitution,” Chief Justice John Roberts 
told her. “You’re seeking to change what 
the institution is.” Justice Ginsburg 
interjected that marriage was hardly 
changeless. “You wouldn’t be asking for 
this relief if the law of marriage was 
what it was a millennium ago,” she said, 
pointing out the indebtedness of the 
gay-rights and marriage-equality move- 
ment to the movements for reproduc- 
tive and women’s rights. “There was a 
change in the institution of marriage, 
to make it egalitarian. When it wasn’t 
egalitarian, same-sex unions wouldn’t 
fit into what marriage was.” Bonauto 
had a kind of refrain: “Times can blind.” 
Justice Alito said that marriage had been 




defined as being between a man and a 
woman for centuries; Bonauto said, 
“Times can blind.” 

In the second half of oral arguments 
Donald B. VerriUi, Jr., the solicitor gen- 
eral, tackled the question of interstate 
recognition of same-sex marriages. Pri- 
vacy didn’t come up. Gay men and les- 
bians “deserve the equal protection of 
the laws, and they deserve it now,” Ver- 
riUi said. A protester shouted, “Homo- 
sexuality is an abomination!” As the 



police escorted the protester out of the 
courtroom, the cry “Burn in heU!” could 
be heard from the haU. 

T he baby that Louise Trubek was 
carrying the day she sat in the Su- 
preme Court to listen to oral arguments 
in Trubek v. UUman was born in Sep- 
tember, 1961. Her name is Jessica. The 
Trubeks had two more daughters. Lou- 
ise Trubek stayed home to take care of 
them when they were young. In 1970, 
she went back to work, as a public-interest 
lawyer. “One of the first cases I was in- 
volved in had to do with equal rights,” 
she told me. “Myself, I never was that in- 
terested in the privacy argument.” 

There is a lesson in the past fifty years 
of litigation. When the fight for equal 
rights for women narrowed to a fight for 
reproductive rights, defended on the 
ground of privacy, it weakened. But when 
the fight for gay rights became a fight 
for same-sex marriage, asserted on the 
ground of equality, it got stronger and 
stronger. 

Jessica Trubek is fifty-three and lives 
in Brooklyn with her wife, Margie Ru- 
bins, and their young daughter. “I didn’t 
think that we were going to be able to 
get married in our lifetime,”Tmbek told 
me. They met in 1998, when they were 
both working at Long Island University. 
Trubek, who has a Ph.D., used to teach 
social studies, but she’s now a social 
worker, attending to low-income fami- 
lies in East New York. Right after Ver- 
mont began allowing civil unions, Tmbek 
and Rubins had a ceremony there, but 
after Massachusetts began allowing same- 
sex marriage, and some of their friends 
got married in Provincetown, they de- 
cided to wait for federal recognition, even 
though they were under some pressure 
at home. “Our daughter wanted us to get 
married,” Trubek says. The Court issued 
its mling in Windsor, striking down the 
Defense of Marriage Act, in June, 2013; 
Tmbek and Rubins married that Sep- 
tember. Their daughter was ten. They 
had a Jewish wedding in Prospect Park, 
in front of a tree they’d had planted there 
when their daughter was born. 

It was a beautiful day. All the family 
was there. Louise and Dave Tmbek read 
one of the seven blessings. Tmbek and Ru- 
bins’s daughter sang “Lean on Me,” a song 
about love, and solace. I’ll be your friend, 
that little girl sang. I’ll help you carry on. ♦ 
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F or much of the past decade, Floyd 
Mayweather, Jr., has heen the hest 
hoxer in the world. This, anyway, has 
heen the judgment of many experts, in- 
cluding the expert known as Floyd May- 
weather, Jr., whose sport provides him 
with plenty of opportunities to demon- 
strate his supremacy hut no clear way to 
prove it. He won his first championship 
belt in 1998, when he was twenty-one, 
and he has accumulated many more since. 
But so what? Boxing has countless cham- 
pions, yet no central authority, and there- 
fore no neutral party to rank the trophies 
that fighters are awarded hy miscella- 
neous organizations, associations, and 
federations. Matches are negotiated and 
scheduled hy the hoxers and their rep- 
resentatives, which means that the sport 
has nothing resembling a season or a 
post-season. Boxing, rather like life, is 
just one damn fight after another. 

Mayweather typically fights at wel- 
terweight, which has a limit of a hun- 
dred and forty-seven pounds, near the 
middle of the sport’s seventeen weight 
classes. The unofficial ranking of the 
best fighters in all the classes is known 
as the pound-for-pound list: the idea is 
to compare boxers’ abilities and achieve- 
ments as if the boxers were the same 
size, and the result is an ongoing argu- 
ment among fans and journalists and 
the fighters themselves. In 2007, when 
Mayweather announced that he was 
taking a “vacation” from boxing, virtu- 
ally everyone agreed that he was at the 
top of this list. In 2009, when he went 
back to work, he submitted to an in- 
terview with Brian Kenny, on ESPN’s 
“SportsCenter.” Kenny introduced him 
as “the former No. 1 pound-for-pound 
fighter in the world,” and Mayweather 
immediately objected. 

“I’m not no former No. 1 pound- 
for-pound fighter,” he said. “I’m the 
best fighter in the sport of boxing. No 
one has dethroned me.”Mayweather’s 
physical gifts are almost uncannily well 
suited to the demands of his job: he is 
strong but skittish, good at punching, 
and even better at not getting punched. 
His high opinion of himself is both ac- 
curate and, in a chaotic sport, useful. 
If no one is empowered to crown him, 
he is happy to crown himself 

On that day in 2009, Mayweather 
was promoting his comeback fight, 
against a skilled Mexican veteran named 
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Juan Manuel Marquez. It was a respect- 
able match, but one that Mayweather 
was expected to win easily — as, some 
months later, he did. Kenny, like many 
observers, wanted to know when May- 
weather would face the one man who 
challenged his claim to pound- for-pound 
supremacy: a frenetic Filipino named 
Manny Pacquiao, who had just flattened 
three highly regarded opponents in a 
row. Mayweather did his best to project 
lordly indifference. “If Pacquiao s in front 
of me, and it’s time to flght Pacquiao, 
then rU take care of that,” he said. But, 
as Kenny pressed him, Mayweather’s 
manner became, like his fighting style, 
somewhat defensive. “I’ve never ducked 
or dodged no opponent,” he said. Pac- 
quiao, he implied, wasn’t yet worthy of 
him. “AU of a sudden, he got a couple 
wins — now you say, ‘Throw him in there 
with Floyd Mayweather.’” 

In the years that followed, May- 
weather and Pacquiao kept fighting, 
without finding a way to flght each other. 
Sometimes the two sides negotiated; at 
other times they refused to; at one point 
they had a vehement public disagree- 
ment about whether they were in fact 
negotiating. As anticipation for the un- 
made match grew, so did frustration. 



The sport’s inability to give fans what 
they obviously wanted came to seem 
like a kind of market failure. Boxing 
promoters, a species not known for mu- 
nificence, seemed to have squandered 
an opportunity for a historic payday. 
Half a century ago, boxing was one of 
the country’s most popular entertain- 
ments. In the nineteen-sixties and sev- 
enties, Muhammad Ali helped to cre- 
ate some of the era’s most memorable 
cultural moments. Now, it seemed, box- 
ing couldn’t even And a way to get its 
two top names into the same ring. 

Then, this January, Winter Storm 
Juno spiralled up the East Coast, caus- 
ing Governor Andrew Cuomo to close 
New York’s subway system and, nearly 
as significant, inspiring Pacquiao to 
delay a scheduled trip to the city and 
stay where he was, which was Miami. 
He decided to take in a Heat game, and 
when he got to the arena he found 
himself seated across the court from 
Mayweather, who was in town on his 
way to Jamaica. At halftime, they met, 
for the first time, and after the game 
they repaired to Pacquiao’s hotel room. 
The meeting helped persuade their var- 
ious representatives to negotiate in ear- 
nest, and on February 20th Mayweather 



posted online a picture of a signed con- 
tract, along with an announcement: 

What the world has been waiting for has 
arrived. Mayweather vs. Pacquiao on May 2, 
2015, is a done deal. 

The announcement marked the end 
of a six-year wait, and the beginning of 
a furious ten-week period during which 
the two boxers juggled the athletic re- 
quirements of training camp with the 
promotional requirements of selling what 
was becoming known, grandly though 
not incorrectly, as the Fight of the Cen- 
tury. The century, after all, was still young, 
and certainly no boxing match in the 
previous fifteen years had generated as 
much interest as this one already had. 
The announcement of the fight coin- 
cided with a slight change in Mayweath- 
er’s estimation of Pacquiao. “You’ve got 
two future Hall of Famers in a mega 
flght,” he explained, one afternoon in 
Las Vegas — pleased, now, to view Pac- 
quiao as a fellow-great, if not as an equal. 
“He’s a very, very reckless fighter,” May- 
weather added, with a trace of pity, and 
maybe also of envy. “I could have had 
the same type of career, but my career 
probably wouldn’t have lasted this long, 
and I probably wouldn’t be at this point, 
if I was a reckless fighter like that.” 

Reckless fighters pay a price, but so, 
too, do cautious ones. Unlike Pacquiao, 
whose record included five losses and 
two draws, Mayweather was undefeated, 
forty-seven and oh. But, whereas Pac- 
quiao had a legion of fans who stuck 
with him through frequent wins and 
occasional losses, Mayweather, an ex- 
travagant spender but a careful boxer, 
didn’t inspire much loyalty. He has lived 
in Las Vegas for nearly twenty years, 
but he is still booed when he fights 
there. When I asked him whether box- 
ing was still fun, he spoke like an en- 
trepreneur whose success has outlasted 
his passion. “I don’t really enjoy it like 
I once did,” he said. “It’s my job: I go 
to the gym, I train, I go home, I do 
what I have to do. At one particular 
time, it was fun. But I’m to a point to 
where I’m really over aU of this.” 

M ayweather was speaking in a small 
tent that had been erected in 
the parking lot of his gym, Mayweather 
Boxing Club, which occupies a tinted- 
glass storefront in a strip mall in Las 
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Vegas’s Chinatown, about a mile and 
a half west of the Strip. This was his 
official Media Workout day, designed 
to serve empty calories to hundreds of 
news-hungry journalists who had flown 
in from around the world. There were 
venders selling Mayweather T-shirts 
and hats, and the media scrum was 
augmented by a similar-sized contin- 
gent of friends and fans. In this small 
world, Mayweather could play the 
role of crowd favorite. When the wind 
picked up, rattling the support rings 
against the tent poles, his publicist, 
Kelly Swanson, intervened. “They teU 
me a bad storm is coming,” she said. 

Mayweather waved her off. “Ain’t 
no storm coming,” he said, grinning. 
He used to call himself Pretty Boy 
Floyd, and even after discarding the 
nickname he has retained the look, 
with his smile, his wristwatches, and 
his brand-new sneakers all gleaming. 
The parking lot was acquiring a fine 
layer of dust, and as the tent’s walls 
began to flap Mayweather agreed to 
retreat into the gym, where he con- 
ducted a workout that wasn’t quite as 
fake as it looked. Mayweather lives his 
life in a crowd, and it is normal for him 
to work out in a standing-room-only 
gym — although most days his security 
staff strictly enforces a ban on mobile 
phones, as a counter-espionage tactic. 
A welterweight in fighting shape is an 
unusually small man, and Mayweather 
moved with a dancer’s delicacy. He shad- 
owboxed, hit mitts, and threw thudding 
body punches at a stout former heavy- 
weight named Nate Jones, who was 
partly protected by a reinforced leather 
apron. He flicked at a speed bag, did 
quick situps and slow rollouts, and 
strengthened his neck with the help of 
a twenty-five-pound weight attached 
to a leather head harness. With his 
white towel underneath, he looked like 
a homegrown sheikh. 

In 2009, when Mayweather was 
blocking and slipping questions about 
Pacquiao, the biggest appeal of the 
fight was the chance to introduce some 
order to the disorderly boxing land- 
scape: if the two best fighters got in 
the ring, at the same weight, “pound- 
for-pound champion” might cease to 
be a hypothetical title and become, for 
at least a little while, an empirical one. 
In the years since then, the matchup 



grew bigger, because the fighters be- 
came more famous, but it also grew 
less significant. Mayweather, who turned 
thirty-eight in February, looked slightly 
slower — how much, exactly, was the 
topic of fierce speculation. (In an era 
of advanced metrics, boxing statistics 
are shockingly crude, partly because 
top boxers have so few opportunities 
to generate them, typically fighting 
only once or twice a year.) And Pac- 
quiao, in 2012, had been the victim of 
a short right thrown by Juan Manuel 
Marquez, which put him face down 
and unconscious on the edge of the 
mat — for a moment, it occurred to his 
trainer that he might be dead. The 
knockout dented Pacquiao’s fearsome 
reputation, but it didn’t shrink his fan 
base, and perhaps it also made him a 
more attractive opponent to May- 
weather, whose calculating style en- 
tails a shrewd ability to assess risk and 
reward. 

Pacquiao recovered from the knock- 
out with a trio of easy wins, and some 
experts maintained, plausibly, that he 
was once more the world’s second-best 
fighter, behind Mayweather. But, for a 
sports audience little inclined to dig 
into the minutiae of pound-for-pound 
lists, Mayweather vs. Pacquiao was 
often framed not as No. 1 vs. No. 2 but 
as good vs. evil. Pacquiao, who was 
raised Catholic in the Philippines, re- 
dedicated himself to Christianity in 
2011, and since then his public state- 
ments have been full of paeans to faith 
and humility; he said he was praying 
for Mayweather, whom he considered 
his “brother in Christ.” (He is so pop- 
ular in the Philippines that he ran for 
Congress there and easily won a seat, 
which he still occupies.) And May- 
weather’s roguish persona came to seem 
less charming as more people discov- 
ered his history of violence against 
women. He has been arrested numer- 
ous times following altercations, and 
those incidents have given rise to seven 
misdemeanor convictions. In one case, 
he was found guilty of battery, and in 
two others he pleaded guilty or no con- 
test to domestic violence; in 2012, he 
was incarcerated for sixty days. The jaU 
time cut into Mayweather’s training 
schedule, but it didn’t otherwise ham- 
per his career, because boxing has no 
one inclined to mete out punishment — 



and because few fans seemed to mind 
that one of the sport’s greatest talents 
was also a multiply convicted batterer. 

In 2013, less than a year after being 
released from jail, Mayweather signed 
a six-fight pay-per-view deal with 
Showtime, which was estimated to be 
worth as much as a quarter of a billion 
dollars, if enough people purchased the 
fights, and which the network called 
“the richest individual athlete deal in 
aU of sports.” Les Moonves, the pres- 
ident and C.E.O. of CBS, Showtime’s 
parent company, said during a recent 
conversation in his office that May- 
weather’s history of domestic violence 
“didn’t come into play” when the deal 
was being made. “Floyd Mayweather 
is the best fighter in the world,” he 
added, by way of explanation. Anyway, 
he said, “Boxing is an unusual game.” 

Boxing has been unusual for a long 
time. The famous 1965 photograph 
of Muhammad Ali shouting at the 
limp body of Sonny Liston records not 
a great triumph but a great fiasco: the 
fight, hurriedly staged in a hockey rink 
in Lewiston, Maine, ended with a first- 
round knockout that many stiU believe 
was fraudulent — the result of a “phan- 
tom punch,” and evidence, purport- 
edly, that Liston had been paid to lose. 
Nothing quite that sordid seemed likely 
to happen at the forthcoming Light 
of the Century, but as the pre-match 
buildup briefly returned boxing to its 
old position as a national pastime, the 
fight played out as an uneasy mixture 
of sport and spectacle. Mayweather vs. 
Pacquiao (the undefeated boxer had 
insisted on first billing) was going to 
be a meeting of two great athletes, each 
of whom had devoted his life to one 
of the most gruelling sports in exis- 
tence. It was also going to be an orgy 
of hype and bad faith, starring two 
aging fighters, one of whom, by some 
lights, didn’t deserve to be celebrated 
at all. There is a term for people who 
can tolerate this kind of cognitive dis- 
sonance and may in fact seek it out: 
boxing fans. 

I come from a fighting family,”May- 
weather likes to say, and life has 
given him plenty of cause to celebrate 
this legacy and some cause to lament 
it. He was born Lloyd Joy Sinclair, the 
son of a promising welterweight named 
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Floyd Joy Mayweather. This Floyd 
Mayweather had grown up as a street 
fighter in Grand Rapids, but in the 
ring he developed a slick style that 
would become a family trademark. In 
January, 1979, the elder Mayweather 
got into an argument with a man 
named Tony Sinclair, his son’s uncle, 
who was armed with a shotgun. The 
elder Mayweather was holding his 
son, who was nearly two, and he cal- 
culated — correctly, it turned out — that 
Sinclair wouldn’t shoot his own nephew. 
As a compromise, Sinclair shot the fa- 
ther in the leg, permanently compli- 
cating the relationship between father 
and son. The elder Mayweather kept 
boxing, though never again as a top 
contender, and helped insure that the 
fighting Mayweathers kept fighting. 
His two younger brothers, Roger and 
Jeff, put together impressive profes- 
sional records. And then there was his 
son, whose career soon became the 
father’s main focus. One night, sit- 
ting in his Mercedes in the May- 
weather Boxing Club parking lot, 
Mayweather, Sr., recalled an early for- 
mative moment. “I used to take my 
baby’s hands and do ’em like this,” he 
said, throwing punches at the steering 
wheel. “And one day I come in the 
room, he was on the floor — he was 
about six months, nine months — and 
he was doing just what I was just show- 
ing him.” The son has his own recol- 
lections. He has explained that his fa- 
ther’s training techniques included 
corporal punishment, inflicted by slaps 
and belts and extension cords; for years, 
he was scared of his father. 

As a boy, Floyd Sinclair renamed 
himself Floyd Mayweather, Jr. He was 
a boxing prodigy, aiming for the Olym- 
pics. “Boxing was forced on me,”May- 
weather later said. Yet, like many box- 
ers, he found that the hardships of life 
in the gym weren’t nearly as bad as 
the hardships of life outside it. His 
father supplemented his boxing pay- 
checks by dealing drugs; Mayweather 
recalls seeing him sell crack cocaine 
to his mother. In 1993, when May- 
weather was winning amateur tour- 
naments, his father was indicted for 
smuggling detergent boxes full of co- 
caine and sentenced to five and a half 
years in prison for drug trafficking. 
So Mayweather, Sr., missed the 1996 



Olympics, in Atlanta, where his son 
seemed sure to win a gold medal but 
settled for bronze, after losing to a Bul- 
garian fighter by means of a decision 
so indefensible that one judge resigned 
in protest. Mayweather turned pro- 
fessional a few months later, guided 
by his uncle Roger, the hardest puncher 
in the family, who helped to retrofit 
Mayweather’s style for his new career. 
Amateurs traditionally wear headgear 
and score points for landing punches; 
professionals, even defense-minded 
ones, are rewarded not just for making 
contact but for inflicting punishment. 

When Floyd Mayweather, Sr. , began 
his professional boxing career, in 1974, 
the sport was stiU in the athletic main- 
stream. He fought Sugar Ray Leon- 
ard in 1978, just before the shooting, 
and the match, broadcast on ABC’s 
“Wide World of Sports,” was called 
by Howard Cosell, who had narrated 
much of All’s career. (The referee 
stopped the fight in the tenth round, 
as Mayweather, Sr., staggered around 
the ring, but he now insists that he 
might have won, if only his right hand 
hadn’t been injured. Mention Leon- 
ard’s name to Mayweather, Sr., and the 
response will surely include the phrase 
“hairline fracture.”) In the nineteen- 
eighties, even as Leonard emerged as 
a star, boxing slipped out of the spot- 
light. In 1982, after calling a brutally 
mismatched heavyweight fight, CoseU 




declared that he was finished with pro- 
fessional boxing. 

CoseU’s statement highlighted a shift 
that was already under way, as the sport 
retreated from the broadcast networks 
to cable and to pay-per-view, where 
promoters could make more money 
from fewer fans. Mike Tyson was the 
undisputed champion of pay-per-view 
in the nineties, averaging more than a 
million buys per fight. He was suc- 
ceeded by an Olympic gold medallist 



named Oscar De La Hoya, a person- 
able Californian who solidified the re- 
lationship between boxing and Mexi- 
can- American fans. Bob Arum, the wily 
dealmaker whose company. Top Rank, 
promoted De La Hoya, knew that a 
niche sport could nevertheless be a 
profitable one. The Anglophone world 
didn’t come to a halt when De La Hoya 
fought Felix (Tito) Trinidad, from 
Puerto Rico, in 1999, but 1.4 million 
people bought the pay-per-view broad- 
cast, for fifty dollars apiece; ticket sales 
added thirteen million dollars to the 
gross revenues. 

Top Rank promoted Mayweather, 
too, and Arum concedes that he could 
have done a better job. He steered 
Mayweather toward championships 
and earned him millions, but couldn’t 
quite make him a breakout star, like 
De La Hoya. The main problem was 
simple but intractable: people didn’t 
like him. In 1998, after he knocked out 
a Puerto Rican journeyman named 
Hector Arroyo, Mayweather was booed 
by the crowd, which evidently didn’t 
appreciate his tendency to celebrate 
victories in advance. “Let ’em boo, it’s 
no problem,” he said, smiling wide, 
after the referee raised his hand. “That’s 
a part of boxing — some love you, some 
hate you. But I love myself.” In 2006, 
Mayweather bought himself out of the 
contract with Top Rank, for seven hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars. “Floyd 
was asking me to reach out more on 
his behalf to the African-American 
community,” Arum says now. “What 
Floyd was talking about, I later real- 
ized, was the hip-hop generation — 
which I couldn’t connect to.” 

Many observers assumed that with- 
out Arum’s guidance Mayweather 
would have neither the discipline nor 
the clout to continue his ascent. They 
were wrong. He got into character as 
a hip-hop-inspired mogul — he even- 
tually rechristened himself Floyd 
(Money) Mayweather — and embraced 
the notoriety that followed. He invited 
cameras from HBO’s documentary se- 
ries “24/7” to foUow him as he roamed 
Las Vegas with huge knots of cash, 
sometimes buying luxury cars on a whim; 
at night clubs, he treated his entourage 
to the most expensive champagnes, 
even though he doesn’t drink. When 
he faced De La Hoya, Mayweather 
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played up the contrast with his polite 
opponent. “Do I respect his fight game? 
Hell no,” he said, during a joint press 
conference, and, at the fight, he came 
to the ring wearing an outfit designed 
to incite De La Hoya’s fans: a red- 
white-and-green robe and a giant som- 
brero. Mayweather won a split deci- 
sion, which most experts agreed that 
he deserved, even if the crowd evidently 
did not. And the popularity of the 
match legitimatized his new persona: 
at the time, De La Hoya vs. May- 
weather was the most lucrative fight 
in boxing history. 

One of the people who disagreed 
with the De La Hoya decision was 
Floyd Mayweather, Sr. In the ring after 
the fight, Larry Merchant, the vener- 
able HBO commentator, asked him 
who had won. “If you go by the point 
system, you gon’ have to give it to 
Oscar,” he said. In the years since his 
release from prison, in 1997, May- 
weather, Sr., had struggled to figure out 
his role in his son’s life. He branched 
out and trained other fighters, includ- 
ing De La Hoya. (Mayweather, Sr., told 
De La Hoya that he would need two 
million dollars to train him for the fight 
against his son; De La Hoya declined.) 
But he took little familial pride in 
watching his brother Roger coach his 
son to one victory after another. “I love 
my dad,” Mayweather, Jr., said, in the 
lead-up to the De La Hoya fight. “But 
my dad wants to come and control ev- 
erything.”Mayweather, Sr., meanwhile, 
couldn’t understand how his brother 
had come to play such a prominent 
role in his son’s life and career. Squint- 
ing into an HBO camera, he said, 
“What do he mean by his loyalty is in 
Roger? I’m your goddam daddy, man!” 
A few years later, as Mayweather, Jr., 
prepared for a different fight, cameras 
recorded an escalating argument be- 
tween father and son. 

“%u couldn’t fight worth shit,”May- 
weather shouted, telling his father to 
leave the gym. 

“Come whup me, motherfucker” was 
the reply. 

Roger Mayweather restrained his 
nephew. “Come on, come on, come on,” 
he muttered. “You already said what 
you said.” 

Even after his father left, May- 
weather, Jr., was still stewing. “When 




it’s aU said and done, it’s only two moth- 
erfucking Mayweathers that count: 
Roger Mayweather and Floyd May- 
weather,” he said. “And, motherfucker. 
I’m not no junior." 

Since then, Mayweather, Sr., has re- 
gained his position as his son’s head 
trainer, although Roger has stayed on, 
too, slowed but not mellowed by a strag- 
gle with diabetes. One afternoon this 
April, Roger occupied his customary 
position on the gym couch, scruffy in 
a grubby white T-shirt and faded gray 
velour sweatpants. “I don’t conversate 
with Floyd,” he said, meaning his 
brother. Roger’s job is to get into the 
ring brandishing boxing mitts, to pro- 
vide moving targets for his nephew to 
punch. Mayweather, Jr., does this as 
fluidly as he ever did, though not quite 
as quickly — it can look as if he were 
taking it easy on his uncle. 

For his part, Mayweather, Sr., pro- 
fesses not to mind this arrangement, 
though he also hints that his broth- 
er’s continued employment is an act 
of charity on the part of the champ. 
“It’s not a thing with me, that he let 
Roger do the pads with him,” he says. 
“There’s nothing wrong with that, be- 
cause that’s family.” Nowadays, when 
Mayweather trains, his father and uncle 
may stand side by side, watching him 
equally intently without acknowledg- 
ing each other. “I say something. 



he might say something smart back, 
man,”Mayweather, Sr. , says. “The May- 
weathers, they just retaliate. They ain’t 
going to take no shit — they just that 
kind of people.” 

I ast September 8th, the Web site 
J TMZ posted video of the foot- 
ball player Ray Rice punching his 
fiancee in an elevator, knocking her un- 
conscious. The N.F.L. suspended him 
indefinitely, and although the suspen- 
sion was eventually overturned, the ep- 
isode spurred a national outcry about 
athletes who assault women. As the 
controversy was unfolding, Mayweather 
defended Rice. “There’s a lot worse 
things that go on in other people’s 
households,” he said. (He soon issued 
a vague apology for the statement.) 
Mayweather’s comment was especially 
unsettling in the light of his own his- 
tory of domestic violence, but when 
Rachel Nichols, a CNN anchor, asked 
Mayweather why fans should never- 
theless root for him he airily dismissed 
the premise. “Everything has been al- 
legations,” he said. “Nothing has been 
proven.” 

Mayweather first admitted that 
he was a domestic abuser in 2001, 
after Melissa Brim, the mother of one 
of his four children, accused him of 
pushing her into a car and pummel- 
ling her. She filed a civil suit, which 
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she eventually withdrew, but May- 
weather pleaded guilty to two counts 
of misdemeanor battery, and was given 
a suspended sentence, along with a 
nominal fine of three thousand dol- 
lars, some community service, and two 
days of house arrest. In 2003, he was 
at a night club inside the Luxor Las 
Vegas, an Egypt-inspired complex near 
the bottom of the Strip, when he en- 
countered two women who were 
friends with Josie Harris, the mother 
of his three other children. The women 
said that Mayweather punched them 
both in the head, and a judge found 
him guilty of two counts of misde- 
meanor battery and gave him another 
suspended sentence. (A justice of the 
peace later dismissed these charges.) 
That same year, Harris alleged that 
he had punched and kicked her, but 
he was acquitted of charges after she 
recanted. 

Other accounts have provided more 
details about Mayweather’s brutal 
treatment of the women in his life. 
Last year, Tasha Robinson-White, a 
former assistant to Mayweather, pub- 
lished a book in which she wrote that 



he once kept a girlfriend who had 
angered him barricaded in his home 
theatre for two days. And one of his 
ex-girlfriends, Shantel Jackson, claims 
that during an argument Mayweather 
pointed a gun at her foot and threat- 
ened to shoot a toe off. After they 
broke up, Mayweather posted a pho- 
tograph of an ultrasound image on In- 
stagram, writing that they had broken 
up “because she got a abortion, and 
I’m totally against killing babies. She 
killed our twin babies.” (Jackson is 
currently suing Mayweather for inva- 
sion of privacy and battery, among 
other things.) 

Despite this history, Mayweather has 
suffered serious consequences only once, 
after an incident with Harris in 2010. 
According to a written statement that 
she filed with the police, Mayweather 
grew angry when he heard that she was 
having a romantic relationship with an- 
other man. She was asleep when he ar- 
rived at her house, around four in the 
morning, and prevailed upon their ten- 
year-old son, Koraun, to let him in. He 
seized her phone, in search of evidence, 
and apparently found some. In the state- 



ment, Harris explained that Mayweather 
woke her up and set upon her: 

He grabbed me by hair threw me on the 
ground 8c started punching me on my head 
with his fist and twisting my arm back telling 
me he’s going to kill me and the person that I 
am with and have us disappear. ... I tried to 
fight my way off from him on top of me then 
he was trying to break my arm by twisting it 
behind my back. I screamed for the kids to 
call 911 or run to the gate to get help then 
Floyd said he will beat there ass if they call or 
leave the house. 

A contemporaneous statement by 
Koraun Mayweather is less detailed 
but even more distressing: 

My dad knocked on my door to the patio 
then I open it and he came in and told me to 
close the door to the family room. Then I 
heard yelling and I came out and my dad was 
hiring my mom. 

The Las Vegas Police Department 
incident report noted that “Harris had 
redness to her face and a large contu- 
sion to the right side of her forehead 
and chin.” Mayweather was charged 
with four felonies and four misdemean- 
ors, but reached a deal in which the 
felony charges were dismissed, in re- 
turn for pleas of no contest on one 
count of battery and two counts of ha- 
rassment. He was ordered to spend 
ninety days in jaU, and a judge agreed 
to delay the sentence until after his 
next scheduled fight, against Miguel 
Cotto. Mayweather reported to jail on 
June 1, 2012, and served sixty days, 
during which he was held in solitary 
confinement (for his own protection, 
officials said), refused much of the food 
he was offered, and suffered a myste- 
rious rib injury, which he said was the 
result of bending over to retrieve a bot- 
tle of lotion from beneath his bunk. 
Upon his release, on August 3rd, he 
went back to the gym, and was ready 
to fight — and easily beat — Robert (the 
Ghost) Guerrero the following May. 

Anyone who cares about boxing 
knows that a number of its participants 
have criminal pasts — and, for that mat- 
ter, criminal presents and criminal fu- 
tures. In Mayweather’s case, the news 
of his latest assault and concomitant jail 
sentence was sometimes treated as yet 
one more episode in a colorful life. A 
few months after the sentence came 
down, HBO called Mayweather “one 
of boxing’s most intriguing and contro- 
versial figures” and broadcast “Floyd 
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Mayweather: Speaking Out,” an inter- 
view conducted by Michael Eric Dyson, 
the scholar known for his analysis of 
African-American culture and politics. 

“I’m pretty sure Martin Luther King 
been in jail,” Mayweather said, rather 
nonsensically. “I’m pretty sure Mal- 
colm X been in jaU.” 

At one point, Dyson suggested that 
Mayweather ’s critics were jealous and 
possibly racist. He asked, “Do you think 
people have a real resentment of your 
success as a black man who’s flashy, 
making it rain, and they look at their 
own lives and see that they’re not doing 
nearly as well as you?” 

W hat should we do with athletes 
like Mayweather, who commit 
particularly disturbing crimes? In box- 
ing, the answer, traditionally, has been: 
as long as they are not currently incar- 
cerated, let them fight. After being con- 
victed of rape, in 1992, Mike Tyson 
served nearly three years in prison and 
then got right back into the ring, win- 
ning a triumphant — and very short — 
comeback fight, against Peter McNee- 
ley. Fans waiting for Tyson to be 
punished by boxing officials got no sat- 
isfaction until 1997, when, during a fight 
against Evander Holyfi eld, Tyson felt a 
sudden hunger for ear. Two bites later, 
the fight was stopped, and the Nevada 
State Athletic Commission fined Tyson 
three million dollars and suspended his 
boxing license. The general rule then 
was that the commission was concerned 
only with infractions that affect com- 
petition — and that rule seems to hold. 
Francisco Aguilar is the chairman of 
the commission, which typically doesn’t 
penalize fighters for criminal convic- 
tions, and which has never punished 
Mayweather for his assaults. “The 
fighters have to have notice as to what 
our rules are, and our procedures,” he 
says. “We can’t just make rules out of 
the thin blue air because one situation 
occurred.” The question of punishing 
boxers is further complicated by neu- 
rological research suggesting that brain 
trauma can lead to violent or antisocial 
behavior. Fans wondering why so many 
boxers seem to wind up in jail must con- 
sider the possibility that the sport they 
love is partly to blame. 

The existence of Roger GoodeU, the 
N.F.L.’s commissioner, makes life eas- 



ier for conscientious football fans — 
punishing someone like Rice is his re- 
sponsibility, not ours. In boxing, the 
only way to punish Mayweather is to 
stop ordering his fights on pay-per- 
view. After the CNN interview, Nich- 
ols advised viewers to consider May- 
weather’s criminal history before they 
bought his next fight. (Nichols was one 
of several high-profile journalists, all 
Mayweather critics, who said that they 
had trouble obtaining credentials for 
the Pacquiao fight.) Mayweather him- 
selfis fond of reminding fans and jour- 
nalists that no one is forced to watch 
him fight, because he knows that few 
boxing fans have the self-control to 
turn away. Boxing, no less than Las 
Vegas, excels at giving people what they 
demonstrably want, not what they say 
they want. 

The people who pay to watch May- 
weather’s fights know that they are 
directly fiinding his exceptionally com- 
fortable life style, because the pay- 
per-view model simplifies the eco- 
nomic relationship between athlete 
and fan. (Viewers who take in, say, a 
football game on a broadcast network 
are enriching the athletes more indi- 
rectly.) But that doesn’t mean that 
Mayweather’s millions of customers 
think of themselves as Mayweather 
supporters. In many cases, possibly 
most cases, viewers are paying for the 
chance, however slim, that somebody 
will finally beat him up. In boxing, 
playing the villain can be a sound pro- 
fessional strategy, even if no playing 
is required. The Pacquiao fans who 
crowded the Las Vegas casinos in their 
unlicensed T-shirts (one popular de- 
sign showed Pac-Man eating a dollar 
sign) were vehement in their abhor- 
rence of Mayweather; in their view, 
Pacquiao’s certain victory was going 
to be an act of rough justice. But they, 
too, were contributing to their ene- 
my’s outsized payday. 

In the weeks leading up to the fight, 
Katie Couric visited Mayweather’s gym 
to conduct a friendly interview for 
Yahoo, and she asked him about the 
battery charges. “Did I kick, stomp, 
and beat someone? No, that didn’t hap- 
pen,” he said. “Did I restrain a woman 
that was on drugs? Yes, I did.” During 
a public appearance, John Barr, an 
ESPN reporter, asked Mayweather 



about the fact that the criminal cases 
hadn’t damaged his career. Barr said, 
“What message do you think that sends 
victims of domestic violence?” 

Mayweather looked directly into the 
camera. “I’U just say I want everybody 
to tune in May 2nd,” he said. “This is 
the fight that you can’t miss.” 

M ayweather is his own promoter 
now, but he works closely with 
an adviser, A1 Haymon, a former R.&B. 
impresario who has come to wield as 
much influence as anyone in the mod- 
ern history of boxing. Haymon, who 
helped free Mayweather from his Top 
Rank contract, is a mysterious figure: 
he doesn’t grant interviews, and nei- 
ther do the people who work for him; 
he helps control the careers of about 
two hundred fighters, but there is no 
public roster. Boxing promoters have 
often been criticized for exploiting their 
charges, but Haymon is more likely to 
be criticized for coddling his fighters — 
securing major purses for minor fights, 
never more successfully than with May- 
weather. Max KeUerman, a perceptive 
analyst for HBO, has noted the “back- 
lash” against the Haymon approach, 
which he finds unfair. “That’s how good 
A1 Haymon is,” KeUerman says. “He 
has people rooting against fighters’ get- 
ting paid!” 

Pacquiao’s promoter, since 2006, has 
been Arum, who is now eighty-three. 
Arum first negotiated with Mayweath- 
er’s representatives in 2009, when some 
considered Pacquiao unstoppable. Those 
talks broke down after Mayweather’s 
side insisted on random blood tests, as 
an anti-doping precaution. When Pac- 
quiao’s side refused, saying the boxer 
was afraid of needles, Mayweather and 
his allies hinted that Pacquiao was using 
performance-enhancing drugs — ^which 
was, no matter the truth of the aUega- 
tion, a grudging acknowledgment that 
Pacquiao had indeed been pretty im- 
pressive. As negotiations foundered, 
Pacquiao sued Mayweather for defa- 
mation. (There was a confidential set- 
tlement, and aU three Mayweathers — 
Roger and both Floyds — released a 
statement saying that they “never in- 
tended to claim that Manny Pacquiao 
has used or is using any performance- 
enhancing drugs.”) In 2010, May- 
weather recorded a video fuU of trash 
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talk that was racially coded but geo- 
graphically confused. “Once I stomp the 
midget, I’ma make the motherfucker 
make me a sushi roll and cook me some 
rice,” he said. Some fans claimed to be 
offended by the language, though surely 
they were more offended that the fight 
still hadn’t been scheduled. 

Pacquiao was undisguisedly eager 
to fight, and in 2014 Mayweather grew 
more interested. Not aU of his recent 
fights had been profitable for Show- 
time, and Pacquiao was by far his most 
lucrative potential opponent. With 
Moonves serving as a go-between. 
Arum and Haymon agreed that May- 
weather would get a bigger portion of 
the revenue, the random drug-testing 
program he had asked for, and the lo- 
cation he wanted, his adopted home 
arena at the MGM Grand. Separately, 
HBO, which had Pacquiao under con- 
tract, agreed with Showtime to pro- 
duce a joint pay-per-view broadcast, 
with the unprecedented asking price 
of a hundred dollars. 

Even after the big fight was signed, 
no one could agree on what the five- 
year holdup had been. Pacquiao fans 
insisted that Mayweather had been 
scared, and it is true that Mayweather, 
so protective of his undefeated record, 
has often avoided the fighters who 
seemed most menacing. (His split with 
Arum was good business, but it was 
also a way to keep clear of the oppo- 
nent Arum had selected for him: An- 
tonio Margarito, who was then the 
most feared welterweight in the world.) 
Conventional wisdom held that Pac- 
quiao’s 2012 knockout had damaged 
him: part of what makes boxing so 
compelling, and so exacting, is the way 
that a single bad loss can be perma- 
nently diminishing, physically, in a 
way that most athletic defeats are not. 
But Mayweather, at thirty-eight, was 
two years older than Pacquiao, and 
his defensive style relied on the kind 
of quick reflexes that are the first thing 
an aging fighter loses. Perhaps Satur- 
day, May 2nd, would be the night May- 
weather finally slowed down. 

At their first joint appearance, at the 
Nokia Theatre, in Los Angeles, May- 
weather and Pacquiao betrayed none 
of the edginess you might have ex- 
pected from two boxers who had been 
circling each other for half a decade. 



Pacquiao seemed happy to be fighting 
Mayweather, while Mayweather seemed 
happy merely to be Mayweather. Some 
have speculated that Pacquiao’s renewed 
religious faith made him a less aggres- 
sive boxer; despite his reputation for 
hitting hard, he hasn’t knocked anyone 
out since 2009. One afternoon in the 
Wild Card Gym, in Hollywood, where 
Pacquiao trains, his adviser, Michael 
Koncz, suggested that the Mayweather 
fight would be a return to form. “He’s 
got a little bit more compassion toward 
his opponents,” Koncz said, watching 
Pacquiao, who was shadowboxing in 
the ring. “Not this one. There’s been a 
lot of bad things said — he’s not going 
to show compassion.” 

But when Pacquiao retreated to the 
locker room to rest he didn’t sound like 
a man nursing a grudge. “I knew from 
the beginning that this fight will hap- 
pen, in God’s way,” he said. “It’s very 
important, because we will know who 
is No. 1, pound for pound.” In the weeks 
that followed, his placid demeanor pro- 
vided plenty of fodder for the amateur 
psychologists who make up the box- 
ing fan base: can a boxer really be ready 
to win if he doesn’t seem at aU scared 
of losing? 

When Mayweather got back to Las 
Vegas, he stayed on message, insisting 
that Pacquiao was just another oppo- 
nent, even though there were hints that 
he was taking this fight especially se- 
riously. He sent a letter, first published 
by ESPN The Magazine, to members 
of his staff and entourage, saying that 
the two fights left on his Showtime 
contract would be the last of his career, 
and advising them to “save and start 
preparing for the future.” He also is- 
sued a warning: 

This training camp is no different than 
any other training camp. The one thing that’s 
different is that I have ZERO tolerance for 
foolishness. . . . NO pictures or videos are to 
be posted of my associates or myself without 
my prior authorization. I have overlooked 
things for too long and time is up. 

In his own interactions with the 
media, Mayweather was stubbornly un- 
foolish. He steered clear of Asian slurs, 
and although his father couldn’t resist 
hinting that random drug testing might 
hobble Pacquiao, Mayweather strained 
to be respectful. “It’s obvious he’s done 
something right, to get to this point,” 



he said. One afternoon, when I asked 
him why he had decided to take a qui- 
eter approach to promoting this fight, 
Mayweather sounded offended, as if he 
couldn’t understand why people kept 
comparing him with that heedless guy 
who once grabbed an opponent by the 
neck during a staredown. “I didn’t take 
a quieter approach,” he said. “This fight 
sells itself — I don’t have to say anything. 
I’m a lot older now. I’m closer to forty. 
So I’m a lot wiser. I’m a lot more ma- 
ture. I can no longer grow physically, so 
I had to grow mentaUy.”This is not the 
colorful language of boxing. It is the 
language of modern professional ath- 
letics — courteous, disciplined, and dull. 
His measured response evoked what is 
at once the great hope and the secret 
fear of many boxing fans: that one day 
the sport they love will cease to be 
incorrigibly unusual. 

F ight week arrived in Las Vegas, 
along with thousands of fans, many 
of whom belied the notion that no one 
likes Lloyd Mayweather, Jr. He has 
turned his nickname into a brand, the 
Money Team, and the Strip was full of 
young men and women inTM.T gear; 
in keeping with hip-hop’s aspirational 
tradition. Team membership seemed 
particularly appealing to young people 
whose thirst for riches had not yet been 
slaked. At the official Mayweather vs. 
Pacquiao shop, in the lobby of the 
MGM Grand, the wares included a 
marvellously ostentatious black T-shirt 
depicting Mayweather inside an ornate 
golden frame. This was known as the 
“Mayvinci” T-shirt, and its whimsical 
price — seventy dollars — ^was surely part 
of its appeal. 

High prices were part of the appeal, 
too, of the fight: in the absence of any 
enmity or camaraderie between the two 
principals, the bigness of the event be- 
came the main story line. It had nearly 
been sabotaged: the ticketing process 
was disrupted by weeks of arguments 
between the two camps, and, in the end, 
a small number of tickets, priced from 
fifteen hundred dollars to seventy-five 
hundred, were released to the general 
public just nine days before the fight. 
The arena holds sixteen thousand peo- 
ple, and the rest of the seats were di- 
vided among the promoters, the hotel, 
and other interested parties; a number 
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of them ended up on the secondary 
market, some at six-figure asking prices. 
For a hundred and fifty dollars, ticket- 
less fans could watch the fight on big 
screens set up in the MGM Grand and 
its affiliated hotels, and nearly fifty thou- 
sand of them did. Even the Friday-af- 
ternoon weigh-in filled the arena, with 
fans paying ten dollars apiece — or ten 
times that amount, to scalpers — ^to watch 
each fighter step onto the scale and off 
again. Some of the partisans in the stands 
were still guzzling breakfast, and al- 
though theT.M.T. contingent managed 
an impressive showing, it was out- 
matched by the Pacquiao faction, which 
supplied all the bravado that its hero 
did not. As Pacquiao took in the joyous 
uproar, he turned around and pointed 
to the back of his T-shirt, which read, 
“ALL GLORY AND HONOR BELONGS TO 
GOD.” Mayweather, hearing the boos, 
just smiled and said, “It’s a unbelievable 
turnout.” When they went toe to toe, 
Pacquiao leaned in and murmured 
something to Mayweather: “Thank you.” 
Outside, near the MGM Grand 
pool, ESPN had installed two anchor 
stations so that two of its flagship 
programs — “SportsCenter” and “First 
Take” — could broadcast live simulta- 
neously. Stephen A. Smith, the co-host 
oPTirst Take,” had emerged as the sports 



media’s most enthusiastic Mayweather 
fan; when Freddie Roach, Pacquiao’s 
trainer, referred to Mayweather as a “bad 
guy,” Smith took exception, calling the 
comments “incredibly uncomfortable 
and very, very unfair.” ESPN delivered 
its most severe criticism of Mayweather 
through less prominent personalities, 
including Keith Olbermann, who opined 
that Mayweather should be banned for 
life, and insisted, “I will not promote, 
watch, nor report on Mayweather’s 
fight.”During the weigh-in, a few dozen 
demonstrators took over the sidewalk 
in front of the MGM Grand, holding 
signs calling Mayweather a batterer. On 
fight day, the Las Vegas Review-Journal 
covered the protests in a front-page 
story, which contained just enough in- 
formation to suggest that the mysteri- 
ous organization behind the protest 
might have been a rogue group of Pac- 
quiao fans. 

By then, the excitement surround- 
ing the fight was feeding on itself — 
on television and online, people were 
talking about how many people were 
talking about the fight. Meanwhile, 
Mayweather, Sr., predicted yet another 
easy night for his son, saying, “I don’t 
see it being nothing bigger or noth- 
ing different.” In the casinos, May- 
weather was listed at minus two hun- 



dred, meaning that bettors would need 
to lay two hundred dollars on him in 
order to win a hundred. This was con- 
sidered a bargain, and the smart money 
came in on Mayweather. But, as often 
happens, the sophisticated bettors were 
outweighed by the recreationalists and 
the partisans, who bet huge amounts 
on Pacquiao, thinking — or hoping — 
that he would find a way to score an 
upset. Mayweather has made lots of 
money for casinos over the years, be- 
cause people always bet against him 
and he always wins. Art Manteris, a 
longtime boxing observer who runs 
the sports book at Station Casinos, 
called him “a bookmaker’s best friend.” 
But this fight — possibly the biggest 
single betting event of all time, ex- 
cepting Super Bowls — posed a con- 
siderable risk to casinos, which faced 
the prospect, however remote, of hav- 
ing to pay off all those starry-eyed 
Pacquiao fans. “If Pacquiao wins this 
fight,” Manteris said, “look for me on 
the top ledge on May 3rd.” 

E ven before the fight took place, 
some people were arguing that its 
popularity was merely the last gasp of a 
dying sport. But if boxing is dying it has 
been dying for a long time, which may 
mean that it can continue to die for a 




long time yet. From one point of view, 
the success of Mayweather has come at 
the sport’s expense, as he disappoints 
action-hungry fans whUe collecting ever 
larger paychecks. Early returns suggest 
that about 4.4 million people ordered 
the U.S. pay-per-view, for a gross reve- 
nue of more than four hundred million 
dollars — nearly three times the previous 
record. Mayweather would receive a check 
for a hundred million dollars after the 
fight, and various post-fight payments 
were expected to double that amount. 
One night’s work would make him, by 
far, the best-paid athlete of 2015. This 
is a recognition not only of his skill but 
of the economic differences between box- 
ing and many other sports. Unlike foot- 
ball or basketball players, who are lim- 
ited by salary caps, Mayweather is paid 
no less than he is worth. 

While much of the sports world was 
distracted by Mayweather vs. Pacquiao, 
boxing fans were also charting a related 
story that may prove more significant 
in the long run. Earlier this year, May- 
weather’s adviser, A1 Haymon, launched 
a series called Premiere Boxing Cham- 
pions, with backing from the asset- 
management company Waddell & Reed. 
PB.C. bought time for dozens of fights 
on an array of networks, including CBS 
and NBC, which had not regularly tele- 
vised prime-time boxing since the eight- 
ies. Although Haymon won’t comment 



on the venture, it’s clear that his goal 
is to turn boxers into stars, and maybe 
to impose some discipline on the fight 
world. Just as the U.E.C. dominates the 
sport of mixed martial arts, PB.C. may 
one day dominate boxing; Haymon’s 
organization already controls boxing 
programming on every important tele- 
vision network except HBO. 

Haymon’s gambit might be seen as 
a bid to return boxing to the athletic 
mainstream. But the meaning of main- 
stream is changing, as the hegemony 
of the big four — baseball, basketball, 
football, hockey — draws to a close. In 
a world of unbundled cable program- 
ming, in which viewers have access to 
only the content they are willing to pay 
for, boxing’s status as a profitable niche 
sport may come to seem less excep- 
tional. And, as we become more at- 
tuned to the compromises that lurk be- 
neath the surface of every sport, we 
might realize that boxing fans aren’t 
unique in their ability to compartmen- 
talize and rationalize. Perhaps other 
sports wiU come to seem, like boxing, 
a little weird and a little disreputable. 
Or more than a little. 

O n fight night, a series of cordons 
near Blizz (a frozen-yogurt shop) 
and Paradiso (a vender of locally appro- 
priate clothes) kept the mass of casino 
wanderers, many in fight-related T-shirts, 



separate from the lucky few who had 
tickets. Past the cordons, the atmosphere 
in the arena was surprisingly decorous, 
especially compared with the raucous 
scene at the weigh-in. In the hours be- 
fore the main event, ticket prices had 
come down slightly, as brokers rushed 
to unload their inventory — at one point, 
a spot in the rafters was going for a 
measly two thousand dollars. Evidently, 
these discounts were not steep enough 
to tempt the TM.T horde; the seats 
went almost exclusively to Pacquiao 
fans, many from abroad, and to the var- 
ious plutocrats, insiders, and celebrities 
who had the means or the connections 
to get in. Clint Eastwood embraced Jon 
Voigt in the entrance haU; Tom Brady 
and Magic Johnson were there, emis- 
saries from the top tier of sports celeb- 
rity; Jay Z and Beyonce smiled for 
the cameras; and no fewer than three 
Batmen — Michael Keaton, Christian 
Bale, and Ben Affleck — turned up, all 
of them helping to evoke that bygone 
era when a good seat at a big prizefight 
was the most glamorous real estate in 
the country. 

After the desultory undercard fights, 
there was a long delay, and a publicist 
rushed over to press row to explain. 
“There’s a backlog of pay-per-view or- 
ders with the cable systems,” he said — 
the boxers’ entrances would be delayed 
so that every household would have an 
opportunity to pay its hundred dollars. 
Pacquiao jogged out first, stopping 
briefly to pose for a selfie with Ereddie 
Roach, and then came Mayweather, ac- 
companied by Justin Bieber and by the 
mascot from Burger King — a surprise 
sponsor. Jim Lampley, HBO’s represen- 
tative on the broadcast team, told view- 
ers at home that Pacquiao’s popularity 
was an encouraging sign of the times. 
“American fans, at least of this sport, 
have managed to free themselves up 
from their ethnocentrism and appreci- 
ate fighters from foreign countries just 
as much as they appreciate American 
fighters,” he said. “Amazing.”This made 
sense only if you ignored Mayweather ’s 
actual ethnic identity: he is African- 
American, after aU, and doesn’t seem to 
lack support from his fellow African- 
Americans. If much of the rest of the 
country was supporting the Eilipino 
fighter, that is hardly proof that tribal- 
ism is dead. Kenny Bayless, the referee. 




“That’s what Hove about social media. I can have connections with 
thousands of people and yet still be completely isolated and alone. ” 



glared at each boxer in turn. “This is 
the fight that the world has been wait- 
ing for,” he said, and recited his pre- 
fight homily: “Keep this fight clean at 
all times, show good sportsmanship, 
protect yourself at all times, and what 
I say you must obey. Good luck to both 
of you — touch ’em up.” 

History will record that the first six 
rounds of this century’s first Fight of 
the Century were not bad, and proba- 
bly even good. Mayweather’s eyes get 
bigger when he fights: he seems intensely 
aware of his own vulnerability, which is 
precisely what makes him invulnerable. 
Pacquiao lunged toward Mayweather’s 
body, inspiring an anticipatory roar, but 
Mayweather scooted backward, bend- 
ing his midsection out of range. There 
was something strange and exciting, in 
those early rounds, about merely seeing 
these two in the same ring, as if rival 
movie franchises had somehow com- 
bined — suddenly Optimus Prime was 
doing battle with, say, one of the Bat- 
men. The fourth round produced the 
kind of moment that helps explain why 
people pay thousands of dollars for the 
privilege of squinting at a boxing ring: 
Pacquiao caught Mayweather with a 
straight left, tipping him back toward 
the ropes, and then unleashed a deluge 
of punches, imprecise but wholehearted, 
shouting as he threw them. Fans left 
their seats as if pulled from above, hop- 
ing they were watching what they 
thought they were watching. 

They weren’t. Pacquiao won the round, 
all three judges agreed, and he did it 
again in the sixth, pushing Mayweather 
back into the ropes and then punching 
furiously. Often, though, Mayweather 
would rock back and forth, catching the 
punches on his arms or evading them 
altogether, and then shake his head, reach 
out, and pop Pacquiao in the face. May- 
weather is not a hard puncher — his fists 
are prone to injury — but he is excep- 
tionally accurate, and by the second half 
it was clear that Pacquiao wasn’t land- 
ing enough punches to win a decision 
and wasn’t punching forcefully enough 
to score a knockout. After eight rounds, 
all three judges had Mayweather ahead, 
six rounds to two, and although two 
judges awarded Pacquiao two of the final 
four rounds, it made no difference: May- 
weather won, as he almost always does, 
by unanimous decision. It hardly even 



felt like a fight. It felt, instead, like an 
exquisite athletic display, which is pre- 
cisely the type of performance at which 
Mayweather excels. In the ring, at least, 
he exerts a civilizing influence on box- 
ing; his virtuosic, punctilious style can 
make the sport’s old blood-and-guts 
ethos seem obsolete. At the end, he called 
for the emerald-encrusted champion- 
ship belt that had been created for 
the event. “Strap me up!” 
he shouted. 

I n defeat, Pacquiao was 

humble but surpris- a 

ingly defiant. “I thought 
I won the fight,” he told 
Kellerman. 

“You thought you won 
the fight?” Kellerman asked, 
incredulous. “Why?” Both 
fighters threw about the same number 
of punches, but Mayweather landed 
almost twice as many — a hundred and 
forty-eight, by one count. 

As the disappointed fans filed back 
out into the casino and the reporters 
bent over their laptops. Bob Arum, 
who had been standing in the ring, 
carefully lowered himself into a ring- 
side seat. Promoters are professional 
optimists, but he looked glum. “I think 
we have a serious problem,” he said. 
“We were not given a fair opportunity, 
by allowing Manny to take his medi- 
cine.” Apparently, Pacquiao had torn 
his right rotator cuff during training, 
but he had kept the injury a secret even 
from the State Athletic Commission, 
which therefore declined to allow him 
to be injected with a painkiller before 
the fight. As a result. Arum said, Pac- 
quiao had barely been able to use his 
right hook, one of his most important 
weapons. When Pacquiao came back 
into the arena for the post-fight press 
conference, he explained that the in- 
jury had prevented him from being 
more aggressive. “In the third round, 
I really feel the pain in my shoulder,” 
he said. “That’s why, when I throw a 
lot of punches, combinations, I back 
off — because it hurt.” 

By then, the fantasy of boxing as a 
sport like any other had started to dis- 
sipate; it was, once more, a carnival. 
In the weeks that followed, Pacquiao 
was the target of more than a dozen 
lawsuits from angry fans, who claimed 



that, by hiding his injury, he had fraud- 
ulently misrepresented the fight. May- 
weather’s victory was overshadowed 
by a complicated argument about the 
ethics of medical disclosure, the ac- 
tions of the commission, and the plau- 
sibility of Pacquiao’s suggestion that 
the Fight of the Century might have 
had a different ending, if only he had 
been entirely healthy. Mayweather, 
quite reasonably, objected 
to this line of inquiry. “I 
had injuries also, going into 
this fight,” he said. “And, 
if he would have came out 
victorious, only thing I 
could have got up here and 
said? I’ve got to show re- 
spect and just say he was 
the better man.” 

Mayweather sounded 
dismissive, as he so often does. But he 
didn’t necessarily sound as if he were 
ready to move on. In the days that fol- 
lowed, he sent a text message to Ste- 
phen A. Smith indicating that he would 
be willing to grant Pacquiao a rematch 
next year, after he heals from shoulder 
surgery. Then he changed his mind, 
announcing in a Showtime special that 
Pacquiao was a “coward,” who didn’t 
deserve a rematch. Fans, too, have been 
saying that they won’t be fooled by an- 
other hundred-doUar extravaganza that 
turns out to be, once again, an unevent- 
ful display of boxing skills. 

Don’t believe any of it. Mayweather 
is the pound-for-pound champion of 
a sport with no one in charge, which 
means he answers to no one — except, 
of course, the people who pay to watch 
him fight. A football player is bridled 
by the structure of the N.F.L., but also 
cushioned by it; as long as he plays 
well, he doesn’t have to worry about 
when the next game is or who will 
show up. Boxers are reminded, with 
every fight, that they serve at the plea- 
sure of an unpredictable public. It is 
certainly possible that, after a vale- 
dictory fight in September (possibly 
against a skillful but flawed British 
boxer named Amir Khan) , Mayweather 
will retire, undefeated. But it is also 
possible that, come next year, he will 
still be fighting, possibly against Pac- 
quiao again. In the long run, the peo- 
ple usually get whatever they’re will- 
ing to pay for. ♦ 
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Lake Mead, which forms the border between Nevada and Arizona, thirty miles from Las Vegas. The lake is fed by the Colorado and was 
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last full in 1 998. Since then, its volume has fallen by some sixty per cent, and the water level has dropped more than a hundred feet. 
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O ur pilot, David Kunkel, asked me 
to retrieve his oxygen bottle from 
under my seat, and when I handed it to 
him he gripped the plastic breathing 
tube with his teeth and opened the valve. 
We had taken off from Boulder that 
morning, and were flying over Rocky 
Mountain National Park, about thirty 
miles to the northwest. We were in a 
Maule M-7, a single-engine “backcoun- 
try” plane, and Kunkel was navigating 
with the help of an iPad Mini, which 
was resting on his legs. “People don’t 
usually think altitude is affecting them,” 
he said. “But if you ask them to count 
backward from a hundred by sevens they 
have trouble.” What struck me at that 
moment was not how high we were but 
how low: a little earlier, we had flown 
within what seemed like hailing distance 
of the sheer east face of Longs Peak, and 
now, as Kunkel banked steeply to the 
right to give a better view of a stream at 
the bottom of a narrow valley, his wing- 
tip appeared to pass just feet from the 
jagged declivity beneath. Snow had fallen 
in the mountains during the night, and 
I half expected it to swirl up in the plane’s 
wake. 

The other passenger, sitting in the 
co-pilot’s seat and leaning out the win- 
dow with a camera, was Jennifer Pitt, 
a senior researcher for the Environmen- 
tal Defense Fund. Pitt, who is in her 
forties, is the director of the E.D.F.’s 
Colorado River Program. She has long 
brown hair, which she had pulled back 
into a ponytail, and she was wearing a 
purple fleece. Most of her work in re- 
cent years has involved the river’s other 
end, in Mexico, but she had agreed to 
show me its source. We were bound for 
the Colorado’s headwaters, just over the 
Continental Divide, roughly fifty miles 
south of the Wyoming state line. “The 
best way to see a river system is from 
the air,” she had told me. 

She pointed toward the Never Sum- 
mer Mountains, on our right, and said, 
“There’s the Grand Ditch.” I saw what 
looked like a road or a hiking trail cut 
across the face of a steeply sloping for- 
est of snow-dusted conifers; she ex- 
plained that it was an aqueduct, dating 
to 1890. Until 1921, the section of the 
Colorado that’s upstream from its 
confluence with the Green, in eastern 
Utah, was called the Grand. Hence: 
Grand Lake, Grand Valley, Grand Junc- 



tion (but not Grand Canyon, which was 
named for its grandness). The Grand 
Ditch carries water toward the state’s 
eastern plains. It doesn’t take water di- 
rectly from the river but captures as 
much as forty per cent of the flow from 
slopes that would otherwise feed it, like 
a sap-gathering gash in the trunk of a 
rubber tree. We had already flown over 
later additions to the same network, in- 
cluding Long Draw Reservoir, com- 
pleted in 1930, and five connected lakes 
that lie on the western side of the di- 
vide. The northernmost of those lakes 
spiUs as much as a third of a biUion gal- 
lons a day into a tunnel, which carries 
the water under the park, through five 
hydroelectric generating plants, and into 
a distribution system that serves a large 
area east of the mountains, including 
the city of Boulder. 

Kunkel dipped a wing. “We just flew 
over the headwaters,” he said. Our po- 
sition was easier to see on his iPad than 
on the ground, because since we’d en- 
tered the mountains he’d had to pick 
his way under and around what some- 
times looked like an upside-down ocean 
of clouds. The ceiling made flying diffi- 
cult but helped to explain the existence 
of the water-storing-and-shifting net- 
work we’d been looking at. As mois- 
ture-laden weather systems move east- 
ward across the western United States, 
they pile up over the Rockies, dumping 




snow and rain. Eighty per cent of Col- 
orado’s precipitation falls on the west- 
ern half of the state, yet eighty- five per 
cent of the population lives to the east, 
in what’s known as the mountains’ rain 
shadow. If transporting water from one 
side to the other were impossible, most 
of the people who live in Denver and 
other Eastern Slope cities would have 
to move. 

When the first Europeans to see the 
Grand Canyon looked down from its 



southern rim, in 1540, they guessed that 
the stream they could see at the bottom 
must be about eight feet wide. They’d 
been fooled by the scale of the canyon, 
but, even so, the Colorado River isn’t 
huge. It’s nearly a thousand miles shorter 
than the Mississippi and only a fraction 
as wide, but it’s a crucial resource for 
a surprisingly large part of the United 
States. A congressman in 1928 called it 
“intrinsically the most valuable stream 
in the world.” It and its tributaries flow 
through or alongside seven Western 
states — Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, N ew 
Mexico, Nevada, Arizona, and Califor- 
nia — before crossing into Mexico near 
Yuma, Arizona. It supplies water to ap- 
proximately thirty- she million people, 
including residents not just of Boulder 
and Denver but also of Salt Lake City, 
Las Vegas, Phoenix, Tucson, San Diego, 
and Los Angeles, several of which are 
hundreds of miles from its banks. It ir- 
rigates close to six mfllion acres of farm- 
land, much of which it also created, 
through eons of silt deposition. It pow- 
ers the hydroelectric plants at the Hoover 
and Glen Canyon dams, is the princi- 
pal source for the country’s two biggest 
man-made reservoirs, and supports rec- 
reational activities that are said to be 
worth twenty- six billion dollars a year. 
Some of its southern sections attract so 
many transient residents during the win- 
ter that you could almost believe it had 
overflowed its banks and left dense al- 
luvial deposits of motorboats. Jet Skis, 
dirt bikes, all-terrain vehicles, trailers, 
mobile homes, fifth wheels, and R.V.s. 

All that human utility has costs; the 
river suffers, in varying degrees, from 
many of the same kinds of overuse and 
environmental degradation that threaten 
freshwater sources around the world. 
The Colorado’s flow is so altered and 
controlled that in some ways the river 
ffinctions more like a fourteen-hundred- 
mile-long canal. The legal right to use 
every gallon is owned or claimed by 
someone — in fact, more than every gal- 
lon, since theoretical rights to the Col- 
orado’s flow (known as “paper water”) 
vastly exceed its actual flow (known as 
“wet water”). That imbalance has been 
exacerbated by the drought in the West- 
ern United States, now in its sixteenth 
year, but even if the drought ended to- 
morrow problems would remain. The 
river has been “over-allocated” since the 
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“Seriously, fellas, I can't get up. 
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states in its drainage basin first began 
to divide the water among themselves, 
nearly a century ago, and scientists ex- 
pect climate change to strain it further, 
in part by reducing precipitation in the 
mountains that feed it. 

Not long ago, I travelled as much of 
the Colorado’s length as can be fol- 
lowed in a car. I began near the head- 
waters, put three thousand miles on 
three rental cars, and ended, eventually, 
in northern Mexico, where the Colo- 
rado simply mns out. So much water is 
diverted from the river as it winds through 
the Southwest that, since the early 
nineteen-sixties, it has seldom flowed 
all the way to its natural outlet, at the 
upper end of the Gulf of California, 
and since the late nineteen-nineties it 
has made it there only once. People 
who drive into or out of the town of 
San Luis Rio Colorado, in the Mexi- 
can state of Sonora, sometimes com- 
plain about having to pay a six-peso 
toU to cross a bridge that spans only 
sand. 

K ent Holsinger is a Denver lawyer 
whose specialties include water 
law. He grew up on a cattle ranch near 
Walden, Colorado, a town that, on a 
clearer day, Kunkel, Pitt, and I could 
have spotted from the air. His parents 
stiU live there. “It’s a small cattle ranch, 
about eight hundred acres,” he told me. 
“My parents have kind of slowed down, 
so we don’t mn our own cattle anymore, 
but we lease out the pasture in the sum- 
mer, and we put up irrigated native-grass 
hay, which we sell primarily to horse 
people.” A stream crosses the ranch, and 
the Holsingers draw water from it, but 
their right to do so isn’t based on the 
fact that their property is adjacent to 
the stream, as it would be in the East. 
“Water law in Colorado and most states 
in the West is based on what’s called 
the doctrine of prior appropriation,” he 
said. That doctrine holds that the first 
person to make “beneficial use” of water 
gains the right to use that quantity for 
that purpose forever, and that the claim 
takes precedence over every claim made 
later. 

The prior-appropriation doctrine 
originated during the California gold 
rush, which began in 1849, and during 
a similar gold rush in Colorado a de- 
cade later. The most common mining 



technique in that era involved shovel- 
ling earth into a wooden trough, cahed 
a sluice box, then directing a swiftly mov- 
ing stream of water over it, in the hope 
of washing away everything but gold. 
Disputes arose when newcomers made 
diversions upstream from existing oper- 
ations, because water was so scarce that 
dividing the flow among multiple min- 
ers could make it useless to ah. Early 
farmers faced identical conflicts. The 
solution, through much of the West, was 
a new conception of water rights whose 
central tenet was “first in time, first in 
right.” Proximity to the source counted 
for nothing, because miners and farm- 
ers sometimes had to move water long 
distances. The critical factor was the date 
of first use. 

Holsinger told me that his family’s 
water right is more than a century old, 
but that a downstream neighbor’s is 
older: “If the senior wasn’t getting ah 
his water, he would call the water-rights 
commissioner, who would cah us and 
say we had to turn off our head gate” — a 



valve that diverts water from a stream, 
in their case for irrigation. “We’ve got 
a mile of river on the property, but that 
didn’t make any difference. We had to 
shut down, and that meant turning off 
our income. That’s why senior water 
rights are extraordinarily valuable.” 
Most of the water in the Colorado 
River originates in snowpack in moun- 
tains in the northern part of its water- 
shed, but the biggest consumers of that 
water are at the river’s other end — in 
Southern California especially. In the 
early nineteen-hundreds, people in 
other river states, where settlement was 
still thin, worried that California was 
growing so quickly that its farmers and 
municipal water systems would estab- 
lish priority claims to virtually aU the 
water in the river — even though the 
Colorado doesn’t actually flow through 
California but forms its border with 
Arizona. In 1922, representatives from 
Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, New Mex- 
ico, Arizona, Nevada, and California 
reached an apportioning agreement. 
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called the Colorado River Compact, 
which divided the river’s watershed 
into two basins, upper and lower, and 
allocated the flow equally between 
them. Working out the details took 
several more decades and required the 
involvement of Congress, the Supreme 
Court, and Henry Kissinger, but the 
basic agreement is stiU in force. It’s the 
central element of what’s known as 
the Law of the River, a loosely deflned 
and circumscribed body of rules, prec- 
edents, habits, treaties, customs, and 
compacts which isn’t written down all 
in one place but is invoked almost any 
time two water users disagree about 
who’s entitled to what. 

The compact granted 7.5 million 
acre-feet per year to each basin. (An 
acre-foot is the amount of water that 
would cover an acre to a depth of a 
foot — roughly three hundred and 
twenty-flve thousand gallons.) The 
total was based on estimates by hy- 
drologists that the average annual flow 
of the Colorado was at least seventeen 
million acre-feet a year. Subsequent 
studies, including tree-ring analyses, 
have proved that the hydrologists were 
wrong. It’s now known that the years 
on which the original estimates were 



based, in the early twentieth century, 
had been the wettest since the six- 
teen-hundreds, and that 1922, the year 
of the agreement, was one of the very 
wettest. Since then, there have been 
years when the total flow was less than 
a third of what the negotiators assumed, 
and scientists have identifled ancient 
dry periods that lasted for many de- 
cades. Jennifer Pitt told me,“Even be- 
fore people were considering climate 
change and water management, they 
had begun to realize that there was 
much less water.” But the allocations 
have not been reduced. At the annual 
meeting of the Colorado River Water 
Users Association, in December, two 
representatives of the U.S. Bureau of 
Reclamation estimated that the sys- 
tem now has an average “structural 
deflcit”of 1.2 million acre-feet a year. 

For most of the twentieth century, 
the discrepancy was inconsequential, 
because people hadn’t yet found ways 
to use up more than all the water in 
the river. (The upper-basin states — 
Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, 
Utah, and a tiny corner of northern 
Arizona — stfll take less than their the- 
oretical entitlement.) The impact on 
human activity has been less obvious 



than it might have been, because the 
river’s two huge reservoirs. Lake Mead 
and Lake Powell, have acted like lower- 
basin credit cards. In 1998, both lakes 
were essentially fuU and, between them, 
stored more than flfty million acre-feet 
of water — roughly two and a half years’ 
worth of the river’s average total flow. 
Today, they contain less than half that 
much. In a paper published in 2008, 
two scientists at the Scripps Institu- 
tion of Oceanography wrote that “cur- 
rently scheduled depletions are simply 
not sustainable.” 

I f you drive west on Interstate 70 from 
Denver, you pick up the Colorado 
at Dotsero, about a hundred miles east 
of the Utah border, and foUow it west 
through canyons so deep and narrow 
that some stretches are engineered like 
double-decker bridges: one lane on top 
of the other. The railroad goes that way, 
too, on the opposite bank. Tunnels 
punch through buttresses of rock that 
the road builders couldn’t go around, 
and there are sections where the view 
above is so transflxing that you have to 
remind yourself to look back at the 
road. Half an hour west of Dotsero, you 
pass the Shoshone Hydroelectric Plant. 
The plant’s output is small, but it con- 
trols one of the state’s oldest large rights 
to water from the river, with a priority 
date of 1902. Theoretically, in a short- 
age the plant would be entitled to claim 
its entire allotment, twelve hundred 
and flfty cubic feet per second, before 
the city of Denver got any. 

Farther along, past the towns of Silt, 
Rifle, and Parachute, the canyon opens 
into a broad basin called the Grand 
Valley. From the air, the closely spaced 
irrigated flelds that cover it make it 
look like an enormous green patch- 
work sock. Farming began there in the 
late eighteen-hundreds, and was made 
possible by irrigation. The water is di- 
verted from the river near the eastern 
end of the valley, then channelled 
through a complex network of ditches, 
reservoirs, and conduits, past the head- 
gates of small and large farms. I stopped 
to look at an irrigated alfalfa fleld 
near the intersection of 10 1/2 Road 
and Q_3/4 Road, not far from the cor- 
ner of 11 8/10 and P. (Grand Junc- 
tion’s first north-south roads were 
named for their distance in miles from 
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the Utah border, the east-west roads 
were named with letters of the alpha- 
bet, and the gaps have been filled in 
with fractions and decimals.) 

People who live on farms and in 
small towns in western Colorado often 
accuse people who live in cities in east- 
ern Colorado of taking water that 
doesn’t belong to them, but through- 
out the West the main water consum- 
ers are farms. Jim Lochhead, who is 
the chief executive officer of Den- 
ver Water, the biggest water utility in 
Colorado, told me,“We serve a quar- 
ter of the state’s population and well 
over a quarter of the state’s economic 
activity, yet we use less than two per 
cent of the state’s water.” Agriculture 
accounts for roughly eighty per cent 
of all Colorado River water con- 
sumption. That means that cities could 
cut back by double-digit percent- 
ages without having much impact on 
overuse, and that most serious con- 
servation efforts necessarily focus on 
agriculture. 

In the Grand Valley, the principal 
crops include peaches, alfalfa, and 
grapes. I visited Brooke and Brad 
Webb, who worked in finance in Den- 
ver until 2009, when they bought Mesa 
Park Vineyards, in Palisade. Brooke 
showed me their headgate and the 
communal irrigation canal that feeds 
it. “When we moved in, the water 
wasn’t being managed well,” she said. 
“So we started cutting new furrows 
every year, and we’ve cleaned out our 
ditches and lined them with plastic, 
to keep them from leaking, and now 
we actually manage the wastewater for 
about five different properties.” The 
Webbs draw much less water than 
their right entitles them to, and they 
have eliminated a wet area at the bot- 
tom of their property, where excess ir- 
rigation water used to pool. 

Reducing waste seems like an ob- 
vious solution to ovemse,but it can ac- 
tually make the problem worse. Brad- 
ley Udall, a scientist at Colorado State 
University’s Colorado Water Insti- 
tute — his family has been prominent 
in conservation and in regional and 
national politics for decades — told me 
that water use can be divided broadly 
into two categories: consumptive and 
non-consumptive. When a farmer ir- 
rigates a field with river water, he said. 



some of the water is consumed by what- 
ever the farmer is growing and by evap- 
oration, but some is returned to the 
stream. The ditch system in the Grand 
Valley carries runoff and surplus irri- 
gation water back to the river, and that 
water is used again, mainly by other 
farmers. (Kent Holsinger told me that, 
on average, river water is used more 
than half a dozen times before it leaves 
the state.) Excess irrigation water 
also soaks into the earth, replenishing 
groundwater and, eventually, feeding 
surface streams. 

UdaU said, “Efforts to improve water 
efficiency in agriculture almost always 
lead to increases in the consumed frac- 
tion. On an individual field, they make 
it look like we are using water better, 
but they actually move us in exactly 
the wrong direction.”Modern, efficient 
irrigation techniques can cause crop 
yields per acre-foot to rise, but also in- 
crease water consumption, so down- 
stream users who relied on excess from 
upstream — the non-consumed frac- 
tion — now have to find water some- 
where else. Increasing efficiency also 
does nothing to address over-allocation. 
Indeed, it can make over- allocation 
more dire, by allowing uses, and even 
the total number of users, to grow. 
Waste, paradoxically, is a kind of res- 
ervoir. If the residents of a suburb rou- 
tinely water their lawns, they can stop 
during a drought. But once they’ve re- 
placed their Bermuda grass with cacti 
and gravel, and once the water that 
formerly ran through their sprinklers 



has been redirected to bathrooms and 
kitchens in brand-new subdivisions, 
the enlarged system is more vulnera- 
ble in dry periods, because it contains 
less slack. 

N ear the western end of the irri- 
gated portion of the Grand Val- 
ley, 1-70 diverges from the river, but I 
picked up the Colorado again, a few 
miles over the Utah line, by taking the 
exit for Route 128. Parts of the road 
run along an old pack trail. It follows 
the river past squat mesas and a weath- 
ered wall of spindly red pinnacles called 
the Fisher Towers, then descends into 
a sandstone gorge that resembles a pre- 
liminary, reduced-scale draft of the 
Grand Canyon. 

If you’re in a car, your last chance to 
cross the Colorado before you reach 
Hoover Dam is on the Navajo Bridge, 
which carries Route 89A over Marble 
Canyon, in north-central Arizona. Just 
over the bridge on the western side is 
a turnoff for a dirt road. It follows the 
river a few miles upstream to a remote 
outpost called Lees Ferry, which played 
a role in Western history: before the 
bridge was built, it was the only place 
for hundreds of miles where crossing 
the river on a horse or in a wagon was 
remotely feasible. It was named for 
John Doyle Lee, a prominent Mormon 
settler. In 1857, Lee was a leading par- 
ticipant in the Mountain Meadows Mas- 
sacre, in which Mormon vigilantes, 
aided by Paiute Indians, slaughtered a 
hundred and twenty non-Mormons in 




a wagon train bound for California. 
Brigham Young sent Lee to operate a 
ferry at the river crossing. He was ar- 
rested four years later, and was executed 
by firing squad in 1877, after posing 
for a photograph while sitting on his 
coffin. 

Today, Lees Ferry is where most 
Grand Canyon raft trips begin. (The 
next spot downstream where the river 
is accessible to a motor vehicle is 
more than two hundred and sixty miles 
away.) Lees Ferry also marks the 
boundary between the river’s upper 
and lower basins, as established by the 
1922 compact. Not far from the orig- 
inal crossing is a boxy pillar contain- 
ing the gauge that the U.S. Geologi- 
cal Survey uses to monitor the volume 
of water passing from the upper basin 
to the lower. Above Lees Ferry, water 
mainly flows into the river, below, it 
mainly flows out. 

I as Vegas means “the meadows.” It 
J was named for an oasis a few miles 
north of what’s now the Strip, where 
groundwater under the desert was so 
abundant that it pushed to the surface, 
forming earthen domes called “spring 
mounds.” There’s a museum and a large 
botanical garden on the site, but the 
springs stopped flowing in 1962. The 
metropolitan area today has a popula- 
tion of close to two million, and ninety 
per cent of the water it uses comes from 
the Colorado River. That water is 
pumped to the city from Lake Mead, 
thirty miles to the east. 

I drove to Hemenway Harbor, near 
the lake’s southwestern corner, and 
parked in a sloping lot that not many 
years ago would have been underwa- 
ter: Mead’s volume has fallen by 
roughly sixty per cent since 1998, the 
last time it was full. (Lake Powell, 
which is upstream from Mead, has 
nearly the same maximum capacity 
and has shrunk by almost as much.) 
From the parking lot, I could see Pyr- 
amid Island, a couple of miles to the 
north, and Saddle Island, just beyond 
it; neither is still an island. 

On the dock of the Lake Mead 
Marina, I met Bob Gripentog, whose 
family has owned it since 1957, when 
he was six, and Rod Taylor, who works 
for a company that operates a marina 
on a different part of the lake. We got 



into one of Gripentog’s boats, and went 
out to look around. The surrounding 
terrain looked like rumpled mountains 
of exotic spices: aU ochres and umbers 
and oranges and smoky taupes and 
rusty browns. Both men were con- 
cerned about what Taylor called “apoc- 
alyptic reporting,” and they wanted to 
be sure I understood that the lake is 
stiU gigantic. That’s certainly true, but 
if you know Lake Mead you can’t help 
noticing that most of it is missing: the 
surface of the lake is about a hundred 
and thirty feet lower than it was in 1 9 9 8 . 
The loss is easy to visualize, because 
as the lake recedes it exposes a white 
“bathtub ring” of mineral deposits on 
the surrounding bluffs. Gripentog 
turned his boat around, and we headed 
north, along the eastern shore, then 
looped to the left, back toward the 
marina. We passed Saddle Island. Near 
its southern end was a steel tower a 
little taller than the bathtub ring, and 
standing on top of the tower was a 
structure that, from a distance, looked 
like a house with a gable roof “That 
was the original intake that sent water 
to Las Vegas,” Gripentog said. 

And there, in the minds of many 
people, is the problem. The decline of 
the lake and the growth of the city have 
been concurrent, so there’s a widespread 
assumption that the latter is the cause 
of the former. The association is 
strengthened by the fact that, of all the 
cities that draw water from the Colo- 
rado, Las Vegas is the closest to its 
banks. But Las Vegas barely existed 
when the Colorado River Compact was 
negotiated, and it was still small when 
the division of water among the three 
lower-basin states was settled, in 1963. 
Nevada’s share is just two per cent of 
the compact total, and Las Vegas, in 
order to grow, has adopted some of the 
most stringent water-conservation reg- 
ulations in the country. That growth 
has had environmental consequences 
unrelated to water, but, as far as Lake 
Mead and the Colorado River are con- 
cerned, the city’s impact has been minor. 

Today, ninety-three per cent of 
the water that’s used indoors in the 
metropolitan area is treated in a plant 
to the east of the city and is then ei- 
ther used again locally, for irriga- 
tion, or returned to the lake, earning a 
“return-flow credit.” The regional water 



authority has a long-running Xeri- 
scaping program, which pays people 
to remove turf and has been copied in 
other Western cities, and one result is 
that Las Vegas today uses less water 
than it did fifteen years ago. A spokes- 
man for the authority told me that, if 
Nevada were to withdraw a fiiU year’s 
worth of its net Colorado River water 
use in a single gulp, the lake would fall 
by thirty inches. “For context,” he con- 
tinued, “California uses about forty- 
four feet of water a year. Arizona uses 
twenty-eight feet. Mexico uses fifteen 
feet. To put it in even more context, 
the evaporation off Lake Mead alone 
is four times our annual usage as a 
community.” 

I f you drive south from Lake Mead 
on the Arizona side of the river, in 
about two hours you come to London 
Bridge. It stood on the River Thames 
from 1831 until 1968, when London, 
which was planning to replace it, sold 
it to Robert McCulloch, an American 
entrepreneur and chainsaw manufac- 
turer, for two and a half million dollars. 
McCulloch hired a crew to take it apart 
and number the stones, and then he 
shipped it to Arizona by way of the 
Panama Canal and Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia. He reassembled it at Lake Ha- 
vasu, a Colorado River reservoir on the 
border of Arizona and California, as 
the anchor attraction of a development 
he was creating, called Lake Havasu 
City. The bridge has five graceful gran- 
ite arches, and it spans a two-hundred- 
yard-wide channel that separates the 
eastern shore of the lake from what used 
to be a peninsula. 

Thirty miles south of London Bridge 
on Route 95 South is Parker Dam, which 
created Lake Havasu and was completed 
in 1938. The dam marks the beginning 
of the final and most complex stage of 
the transformation of the Colorado River 
from a natural stream into a dispersed 
and brachiating resource-distribution 
system. Some of the water is diverted 
west, to Los Angeles, and some is di- 
verted east, to central Arizona, and some 
continues downstream, to diversions far- 
ther south. The water bound for Los 
Angeles flows through the Colorado 
River Aqueduct, which begins at a pump- 
ing station on the lake’s western shore. 
I drove across the dam and up a winding 
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dirt road, and at a locked gate I met Don 
Nash, who manages the desert portion 
of the aqueduct. He lives in a compound 
a couple of hundred yards from the plant. 

The dam, the aqueduct, and the 
pumping plant were all built in the nine- 
teen-thirties by the Metropolitan Water 
District of Southern California. Nash 
gave me a tour of the pumping station. 
We were joined by his daughter, Baily, 
a high-school junior. Running the dam 
and the other facilities used to require 
more people than it does today, and 
when Baily was younger there were so 
many children in residence that they 
filled the local elementary school. The 
community was isolated, she said, but 
she loved growing up there. When I ar- 
rived, her father guessed correctly that 
she would be inside, drawn by the smell 
of oil in the pump room. 

The plant’s main building has a ter- 
razzo floor and Art Deco light fix- 
tures, and it contains nine nine-thou- 
sand-horsepower pumps, with robihs- 
egg-blue housings. “Each one could fill 
an Olympic-size swimming pool in 
twenty seconds,” Nash said, as we 
walked down the line. The pumps run 
so smoothly that when you place a 
nickel on any of them — as visitors are 
sometimes encouraged to do — there 
isn’t enough vibration to make it slide 
off. They push lake water up a steep 
slope directly behind the plant, and 
through a mUe-long tunnel to a reser- 
voir in the Whipple Mountains. A sec- 
ond pumping station then pushes the 
water higher stiU, to a bigger reservoir. 
Nash said, “Then it goes by gravity 
down to Iron Mountain and Iron lifts 
it a hundred and forty-four feet; then 
to Eagle, and Eagle lifts it four hun- 
dred and thirty- eight; then to Hinds, 
and Hinds lifts it four hundred and 
forty-one.” Altogether, there are five 
pumping stations, ninety-two miles of 
tunnels, and a hundred and forty-seven 
miles of open aqueducts, buried con- 
duits, and siphons. Water takes approx- 
imately five days to travel from Havasu 
to Lake Mathews, forty-five miles 
southeast of downtown Los Angeles. 
There it enters a distribution system 
that covers much of the metropolitan 
area. Recently, because of the drought, 
some of the water has been pushed 
even farther, to suburbs well beyond 
downtown L.A. “I actually went over 



and watched them start that pump,” 
Nash said. “It was kind of exciting to see 
my water going aU the way to Ventura.” 
On the southeastern shore of the 
lake, on the other side of the dam, is the 
beginning of Arizona’s equivalent to the 
Colorado River Aqueduct — the Cen- 
tral Arizona Project (CAP), a three-hun- 
dred- and-thirty- six-mile-long system 
of canals, tunnels, and pumping plants 
which extends all the way to Tucson. It 
wasn’t completed until 1993, and the 
main reason is that it took Arizona a 
long time to work out water-related 
disagreements with California. “Ari- 
zona from the very beginning has had 
a chip on its shoulder about this river,” 
Grady Gammage, Jr., a former presi- 
dent of the Central Arizona Project’s 
board of directors, told me when we met 
in his office, in downtown Phoenix. “We 
felt that, because the Colorado River 
flows through Arizona for three hun- 
dred-plus miles before it ever forms a 
border with California, and because 



there are tributaries of the river that 
flow out of Arizona into the Colorado, 
we should get at least as much water as 
California gets.” 

In 1934, shortly after work on the 
Parker Dam began, Arizona’s governor, 
Benjamin B. Moeur, dispatched National 
Guard troops to the site and won an in- 
junction halting construction. Moeur 
and many others in Arizona were wor- 
ried that California, which was growing 
much faster than the rest of the lower 
basin, was going to end up with more 
of the river than it deserved, and that by 
the time Arizona was in a position to 
claim its share too little would be left. 
The main dispute wasn’t settled until 
1963, when the Supreme Court affirmed 
the lower-basin division at 4.4 mfllion 
acre-feet for California, 2.8 mfllion for 
Arizona, and three hundred thousand 
for Nevada. 

The Central Arizona Project is the 
largest and most expensive aqueduct 
system in the country. The cost, about 
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GOAT HOUR G05PEL (5UCH 5ALVAGE) 

Just as the evening’s about to move on, they appear, not as the 
apparitional deer — 

here, & gone in the next moment, without a sound — ^but one by one, 

bumbling through briar, chewing through poison ivy, sniffing at trees. 

A slow procession walking beneath elms & birches that hold up the 
last light. 

And you’re alone with the traces of things, the news in front of you: 

the crooked skeleton of Richard III was dug up from a parking lot, 

humpbacked, once buried in his boots & battlefield wounds. Nearby a 
lost river 

has been uncovered, & coughed up its mouthfiil of Roman skulls. 

No relic is safe, it seems, from an invisible tide that presses them 
upward. 

Sometimes it’s not the loss that hurts but the indignities of the 
discovery. 

And yet beside the diggers & builders of new things is this mangy 
congregation, 

pushing through the scmb without a trail or blueprint or direction. 

Their dirty white fur shines a little in this late, lost hour. 

They bleat as they shamble &piss on each other without warning, 

or maybe as a warning, or in greeting. They’ll eat anything — tin can, 

T-shirt, canvas sack, bones of animals & kings, & carry them awhile. 



four billion dollars, was financed by the 
federal government, although Arizona 
is required to pay back most of the money 
eventually. Initially, it planned to do that, 
in part, by selling CAP water to farmers, 
who had previously irrigated mostly 
with groundwater. But the project’s huge 
cost made CAP water so expensive that 
farmers couldn’t afford it. To prevent Cal- 
ifornia from taking the water instead — 
by the terms of the compact, California 
is entitled to use any water that other 
states don’t — Phoenix, Tucson, and other 
Arizona municipalities agreed to take 
CAP water they didn’t need and seU it to 
farmers at a deep discount. The cities 
were willing to do that, Gammage told 
me, because “keeping water away from 
California is one of our fundamental 
principles.” 

For similar reasons, and also to pro- 
tect itself against firture shortages, Ari- 
zona employs several water-banking 
strategies. One involves storing surplus 
river water in the ground, by flooding it 
onto “spreading basins” in the desert and 
allowing it to soak in. (Water stored un- 
derground, unlike water stored in reser- 
voirs, doesn’t evaporate.) Arizona also 
classifles groundwater that farmers don’t 
use as though it were CAP water that had 
been banked — an essentially metaphor- 
ical form of storage, known as “indirect 
recharge.”For political reasons, states are 
reluctant to seU water to each other, but 
in recent years some of them have de- 
vised workarounds. In the late nine- 
teen-eighties, the water authority in 
southern Nevada began storing unused 
portions of the state’s Colorado River al- 
lotment in aquifers throughout the Las 
Vegas Valley. But in recent years, as Lake 
Mead has shrunk to perilous levels, Ne- 
vada has left some of its water in the lake 
and arranged for California to keep the 
same amount in its reservoir system, in 
effect with Nevada’s name on it. (When 
Nevada wants that water back, it will 
draw it from Lake Mead, and Califor- 
nia will forgo part of its own allotment.) 
Nevada pays Arizona to do something 
similar. 

When the Western states were sort- 
ing out their ideas about water rights, 
in the late eighteen-hundreds and early 
nineteen-hundreds, groundwater was 
not well understood. Lawmakers and 
even scientists often thought of it as a 
distinct resource, despite the fact that 



there’s almost always a hydrological con- 
nection between water above the sur- 
face and water below it. Some of that 
early ignorance persists in state stat- 
utes. California’s approach to ground- 
water is still primitive; it was getting 
most of its water from wells even be- 
fore the drought and has only recently 
begun to talk seriously about regulat- 
ing withdrawals. There are places in 
California’s San Joaquin Valley where 
the land has subsided by dozens of feet, 
because groundwater there has been 
pumped so much faster than nature can 
replenish it. 

Groundwater depletion is hard to 
quantify, but recently scientists have 
been able to estimate it by using data 
from a NASA mission called the Grav- 
ity Recovery and Climate Experiment. 
GRACE employs two satellites, which 
follow each other in orbit around the 
Earth. Jay Famiglietti, a scientist who 
works on the project, told me, “The sat- 



ellites are separated by two hundred ki- 
lometres, and the primary thing they 
measure, using infrared lasers and G.P.S., 
is tiny changes in that distance, plus ups 
and downs. ’’The fluctuations are caused 
by variations in the Earth’s gravitational 
pull, which are caused by variations in 
the mass of whatever the satellites are 
passing over. The original focus of the 
mission was on such obviously cli- 
mate-related phenomena as melting 
glaciers and rising sea levels, but the 
scientists eventually realized that they 
could also detect changes on land caused 
by fluctuations in groundwater volumes. 
Famiglietti told me that, on color-coded 
maps generated from GRACE data, the 
Western United States looks disturb- 
ingly like “a big hot spot.” He said, 
“One thing you see from the figures is 
that, between the end of 2004 and the 
end of 2013, the Colorado River basin 
lost fifty cubic kilometres of ground- 
water. That’s almost two Lake Meads. 
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And so do we: each night, across the country, people turn up at 
hospitals 

unable to speak, for the needle or nail lodged 

in their throats. They’re unable to explain why, but we know — 

that desperate mix of need & panic that can drive us to keep 
something safe 

for good. These dearest items take your words deleave them luminous, 

radiolucent, shining on the X-ray, like this swallowed ring: a ghostly 
eclipse. 

Small comfort to share an appetite with these goats, this dishevelled 
lot. 

But a comfort, too, to know that some things will be saved from the 
soil, 

rescued from time’s indignities, if only for a little while, &by these 
scruffy 

reliquaries, on the other side of the valley now, flickering slightly 

as they near the vanishing point of the timberline. And we might call 

such salvage mercy. And it must be even for the undeserving, 

for those of us who didn’t live right, or live best. Whatever that means. 

Mercy will find us, even when we fail to recognize it, when we least 
expect it. 

— Mark Wagenaar 



Everyone is very focussed on the bath- 
tub ring and the dropping of the lake, 
but the rate of disappearance of ground- 
water is six or seven times greater.” 

I t had rained a little the morning 1 
visited Lawrence Cox, on his farm, 
near Brawley, in California’s Imperial Val- 
ley. 1 suggested that maybe 1 deserved 
credit for bringing it — my contribution 
to ending the drought. “We don’t plan 
for rain here,”he said. “Our average rain- 
fall is something like 2.85 inches a year, 
and everything is irrigated. So if we do 
get rain it disrupts our normal activities.” 
We got into his tmek and went out to 
see some of his fields. Cox is fifty-six. He 
had a scruffy grayish beard that didn’t 
necessarily look permanent, and he was 
wearing sunglasses, a khaki work shirt, 
and a camouflage baseball-type cap. His 
father started farming in the valley in the 
nineteen-fifties. Now Cox and his sib- 
lings own about thirty-six hundred acres. 



and he leases several hundred acres more. 

The Imperial Valley is the largest 
single consumer of Colorado River water. 
The ground there is flat and the soil is 
deep — it consists partly of what’s miss- 
ing from the Grand Canyon — but until 
farmers began settling there, in the late 
eighteen-hundreds, it looked like what 
it was: an especially dry portion of the 
Sonoran Desert. Now it’s one of the 
most productive agricultural areas in the 
country, and the reason is irrigation. The 
first farmers to settle in the valley used 
groundwater, but there wasn’t enough. 
Eventually, they built diversions from 
the Colorado, thirty miles to the east. 

Cox parked next to a concrete-lined 
irrigation ditch, reached into the back 
seat, and grabbed a handful of papers 
from a pile the size of a dictionary. 
“Here’s part of our lettuce schedule,” he 
said, running a finger down a tightly 
spaced spreadsheet. “We started plant- 
ing September 21st, and that block will 



harvest December 7th. And we go all the 
way down here, all the different variet- 
ies of romaine, green, red, butter, hearts.” 
There were thirty-four blocks listed on 
the page, most of them ten or fifteen 
acres. The planting dates stretched al- 
most to Christmas, and the last harvest 
date was March 22nd. He pulled out 
another sheet with labelled rectangles 
drawn in pencU. “This is a market-onion 
map,” he said. “We’ve got Mata Hari, 
Amadori, GabrieUa.” 

Growing food in a desert may seem 
nutty, but there are advantages. Frost, 
hail, and damaging rainstorms are far 
less common than they are in other parts 
of the country, and the growing season 
is year-round, as are the jobs. Last year, 
Brawley received a little over half its av- 
erage annual rainfall on a single stormy 
day, August 21st, and other than that 
got just the odd sprinkle. Total reliance 
on irrigation is a drawback in one way, 
because the water has to come from 
somewhere, but the absence of rain is 
what makes precise planning possible: 
farmers in the Midwest don’t know to 
the day when they wUl harvest the corn 
they hope to plant next month (weather 
permitting). 

As the Western drought has wors- 
ened, and as the consequences of over- 
allocation have increased, though, Cox 
and many other lower-basin farmers 
have had to cut back. In 2003, state and 
municipal water authorities, together 
with the United States Department of 
the Interior, negotiated a pact called the 
Quantification Settlement Agreement 
for the Colorado River, which is being 
phased in and will take full effect in 
2021. Its purpose is to reduce Califor- 
nia’s reliance on the Colorado River to 
its allotment, 4.4 million acre-feet. 
Among other things, it requires the Im- 
perial Irrigation District to “transfer” 
part of its current water consumption 
to San Diego, Los Angeles, and other 
users in the state, mainly by letting some 
farmland lie fallow and by moderniz- 
ing irrigation techniques. 

Cox drove me past a field in which 
one of his employees was planting let- 
tuce, and parked by another ditch. “This 
is some of our citrus, here,” he said. “It’s 
grapefruit. It’s been flood-irrigated in 
the past, but we’re switching it all to 
micro-sprinkler.” Doing that will reduce 
Cox’s water need, but it will also have 
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the perverse efficiency effect that Bradley 
Udall described, hy turning a non- 
consumptive use (irrigation runoff) into 
a consumptive one (more grapefruit). 
That’s an especially complicated issue 
in the Imperial Valley, because runoff 
from farms like Cox’s is the only source 
of water, other than modest amounts of 
rainfall and mountain runoff, for the 
Salton Sea, an immense but shrinking 
and increasingly threatened lake at the 
northern end of the valley. 

Conservation has had other negative 
effects in the region. Water from the 
Colorado is transported to the valley by 



the All-American Canal, which was 
completed in 1942. It used to leak tens 
of thousands of acre-feet a year into the 
desert along its route. In 2010, as part 
of the Quantification Settlement Agree- 
ment, a concrete-lined replacement for 
the most porous section was completed. 
But it turned out that the leakage had 
sustained a fragile Mexican wetland, 
which dried up when the leakage 
stopped; leakage had also provided ir- 
rigation water for Mexican farms near 
the border. Lining the canal didn’t re- 
duce water use or turn waste into a new 
resource; instead, it transferred an ex- 



isting resource from Mexico to South- 
ern California, creating a shortage that 
then had to be relieved with water from 
somewhere else. 

O n a chilly Monday morning in 
early December, I met Jennifer 
Pitt in a motel parking lot in Yuma, 
Arizona, and we drove to a Mexican 
border crossing a few miles west. Part 
of the border in that area runs north- 
south, following the main stem of the 
Colorado. We walked down a covered 
path and through a turnstile, and 
emerged in the business district of Los 
Algodones, a town whose principal 
commercial offerings, as far as Amer- 
ican visitors are concerned, are deeply 
discounted dental procedures and pre- 
scription drugs that can be bought 
without prescriptions. We had come 
to see Osvel Hinojosa Huerta, who is 
the water and wetlands program di- 
rector of Pronatura Noroeste, an envi- 
ronmental organization. Pitt spotted 
Hinojosa Huerta’s copper-colored 
pickup truck, and we crossed the street 
and got in. 

Hinojosa Huerta is forty years old. 
He’s stocky, and he has a cherubic face, 
and he was wearing a gray hooded sweat- 
shirt with the Pronatura logo embroidered 
on the front. His academic training was 
in ornithology; the gear in his truck in- 
cluded a pair of truly awesome binoc- 
ulars. We drove south on Highway 2, a 
shoulder-less two-lane road that was 
built on an embankment a dozen feet 
above the desert. Hinojosa Huerta ex- 
plained that the embankment was a 
levee, built to protect locals from the 
river — a function almost impossible to 
imagine, because the channel of the Col- 
orado was a mile to our east, and there 
was nothing between it and us but des- 
ert. We drove down the embankment 
and parked, and Pitt pointed out the 
whitened shells of river clams and apple 
snails: vestiges of a time when the river 
used to flood that far. Then we hiked 
over to the channel. The river was 
roughly the size of a creek, but Hino- 
josa Huerta explained that it wasn’t even 
that. “At this point,” he said, “it’s all just 
gains from groundwater.” A little far- 
ther along, the stream had become so 
narrow that we could easily step across 
it. “So this is Mexico and that’s the 
United States,” he said. 
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At the Environmental Defense Fund, 
Pitt’s main focus for much of her ca- 
reer has heen on the Colorado River’s 
historical delta, an area that was once 
a complex and intermittently verdant 
wetland hut, now that the river no lon- 
ger reaches it, has become a million-acre 
desert. For several years, she was deeply 
involved in the negotiation and plan- 
ning of an unprecedented environmen- 
tal project, known as “the pulse flow,” 
which took place last spring. In the 
course of eight weeks, more than a hun- 
dred thousand acre-feet of water was 
released into the natural channel of the 
Colorado River helow the Morelos 
Dam, in Fos Algodones, rather than 
diverted into the canal system that car- 
ries Mexico’s allotment — 1.5 million 
acre-feet a year — to the Mexicali Val- 
ley. For the first time in years, the Col- 
orado River reached the sea. “As time 
goes by, people forget,” Pitt told me. “It 
was cool, during the pulse flow, to see 
kids looking at a river they had no idea 
existed.” 

That afternoon, we drove south, past 
the point where even the diverted water 
runs out. There were sandy-looking 
farms at the outermost edge of the ir- 
rigated region, and a farmer was burn- 
ing off a field. We crossed a section of 
desert where not even iodine plants 
were growing. “This is the most dam- 
aged part of the delta,” Hinojosa Huerta 
said. Colorado River water is salty to 
begin with, because it picks up miner- 
als from the ground, and it becomes 
saltier as it flows toward Mexico, as 
runoff from farms and treated waste 
from cities are channelled back into it. 
If the water is left to evaporate — as hap- 
pens in a dying wetland — the salt stays 
behind. 

And then I saw our destination, a 
mirage-like line of green a couple of 
miles ahead: a forty-thousand-acre wet- 
land called the Cienega de Santa Clara. 
The water comes not from the river but 
from the WeUton-Mohawk Irrigation 
and Drainage District, an agricultural 
region in southern Arizona. Farmers 
there irrigate with water from the Col- 
orado River, but they simultaneously 
have to pump groundwater out from 
under their fields because the ground- 
water becomes so salty that it would kill 
their crops if they didn’t. The district 
used to get rid of the salty water by put- 



ting it into the Colorado, but doing that 
raised the river’s salinity so high that it 
began harming farms downstream, in 
Mexico. Part of the solution was the 
construction, in the nineteen-seventies, 
of a fifty-mile-long “bypass canal,”which 
each year carries a hundred thousand 
acre-feet over the Mexican border and 
dumps it. The water is too salty for ag- 
riculture, but not too salty to support 
the kinds of plant and animal life you 
might find in a brackish estuary. 

“It’s hard to believe we’re in the mid- 
dle of a desert,” Pitt said when we’d ar- 
rived. I climbed an observation tower 
and looked out over a carpet of cattails 
and open water — an entirely different 
landscape from the wasteland at my 
back. A man named Juan, who lives 
nearby, took us out onto the water in a 
boat with a toy-size outboard motor 
powered by a car battery. The Cienega 
has evolved into a complex ecosystem, 
which attracts more than two hundred 
species of bird. As the boat glided around 
islands and down narrow passages be- 
tween banks of cattails, we handed Hi- 
nojosa Huerta’s binoculars back and 
forth. He named the birds we saw or 
heard: ospreys, American coots, marsh 
wrens, marsh hawks, black-crowned 
night herons (which sound like barking 
dogs), Foster’s terns, least bitterns, black- 



necked stilts, long-billed dowitchers, 
clapper rails (the subject of his master’s 
thesis), green-winged teals, bufflehead 
ducks. We rounded a corner and saw a 
flock of maybe sixty American white 
pelicans sitting on the water, close to- 
gether, their long orange bUls all point- 
ing in the same direction. Juan moved 
the boat nearer, and, as we watched, all 
but one of the pelicans flew off. The 
Cienega is an accident, but it’s proba- 
bly the largest section of the delta that 
functions anything like the way the 
whole system used to. 

An hour or so into our boat ride, 
Juan turned off the motor, unhooked 
the car battery, and, using a pair of pli- 
ers and what looked like two unbent 
coat hangers, began to attach a replace- 
ment. Doing that took a while, and I 
had time to wonder what would hap- 
pen if he couldn’t get the motor going 
again. When we’d entered the desert, 
my mental list of possible outcomes 
hadn’t included “swimming to safety.” 
A maze of cattails stood between us 
and the dock, which was far away. 
The sun was setting, and the sky above 
the Sierra de Juarez Mountains, to the 
west, was turning from pinkish gray to 
grayish red. Then the motor started 
again. By the time we reached shore, 
it was night. ♦ 
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W hen I think about it, the freezer 
chest, it’s with a sensation of 
the ferry rocking and the North Sea 
beneath us, black because it was Janu- 
ary, and then the artificial lighting of 
the lounge where they were sitting, 
Mark and the others — Starling, Henri- 
etta, Poul, and Susanna — and where I 
was also sitting, with our English 
teacher. Bo, who found me interesting 
to talk to, because, as he said, “One would 
never know that you were so young.” 
But, in any case, they were sitting to- 
gether over in a corner, and it was 1989, 
the d.j. had left, no one wanted to dance, 
it was late and a long way to Harwich, 
and then he went to bed anyway, the 
English teacher, and I was actually 
friends with Henrietta, so I wasn’t sure 
what to do. It was then that he called 
me over to the group, Mark did, and 
said that he wanted to teU me the story 
of the freezer chest. 

I should have seen it coming, of 
course, for he made no secret of not 
liking me. Once he’d said it in the mid- 
dle of the cafeteria, and he’d said it 
straight out: “I don’t like you.” It had 
been a simple statement, and the place 
had grown quiet, even though Henri- 
etta was there, too, and I thought she’d 
protest, since you couldn’t just say 
things like that; we weren’t twelve any- 
more. This was high school, after all. 
I was eighteen, most of us were, but 
there were a few older students who 
had dropped out to see the world, or 
to learn a trade, and had now taken up 
their schoolbooks again, and Mark was 
one of them; I think he was twenty- 
five. But Henrietta didn’t say a word, 
and so I said it myself, I said you 
couldn’t just sit there and say that sort 
of thing, but then Mark looked at me 
and said you certainly could, somebody 
ought to. He was sitting there with a 
classmate who was preparing for teach- 
ers college, while Henrietta ate her po- 
tato salad and got herself a Coke, and 
the would-be teacher never said boo. 

But then Mark decided to come 
along on the study trip to London, 
and I knew that it would prove diffi- 
cult, for not only did Mark not like 
me but all the others liked him a lot, 
and even though I was friends with 
Henrietta I’d have to hang out with 
the English teacher, who claimed that 
he’d once flown with the Royal Ca- 



nadian Air Force, and, as he was tell- 
ing me how he’d ended up there and 
how his farsightedness had come be- 
tween him and re-upping, I sat and 
looked over at the little group gath- 
ered around Mark. Henrietta was there, 
laughing every time he said something, 
but then, when the English teacher 
had gone to his bunk, he called me 
over, Mark did, and told me the story 
of the freezer chest. 

I t began with him explaining how he’d 
once been a talented guitarist with 
a promising career that stretched out 
before him. He was in demand among 
solo performers, and the reason he was 
the oldest person in our school was that 
he’d had a life beforehand, on the road 
with his guitar. It had been an exciting 
but hard life, with all the late nights 
at small clubs, he said. Did I believe 
him? I shrugged my shoulders. He was 
difficult to fathom sometimes; you never 
knew what would come next with him. 
That much I had learned, because once 
Henrietta and I had gone to visit him 
at his flat. Henrietta had been wanting 
to visit Mark privately — she’d talked 
about it a lot, just as she talked a lot 
about incest, since it was around that 
time that it first became acceptable to 
talk about it, about the fact that it ex- 
isted. Henrietta had seen something 
about it on TV, she said. She used the 
word “broken” — the broken child, she’d 
say, the child would never be normal^ the 
child was broken — and I wanted to teU 
her that it wasn’t a nice thing to say 
about anyone, especially a kid, but on 
the other hand I really liked Henriet- 
ta’s manner when she said it. She be- 
came clearer, in a way, and I’d gone with 
her to Mark’s. 

He lived in a small one-bedroom 
flat on the edge of town, and he had a 
girlfriend whose name was Majken but 
whom everyone called the Switchman’s 
Shanty, because that’s what Mark called 
her. She was desperate like that, Henri- 
etta said, riding the bus in from the 
country every day, but when we got 
there it was the would-be teacher who 
opened the door, and when Henrietta 
asked for Mark he said that Mark would 
be out in a little while, we could just 
have a seat, and so we did. I sat and 
wondered how long we’d be sitting there, 
and then Mark emerged from the bed- 



room. He came out and said that he’d 
just popped into the switchman’s shanty, 
“And now I’m all yours.” Then they 
laughed, Henrietta and the would-be 
teacher, and the Switchman’s Shanty 
also laughed when she appeared, a lit- 
tle while later. 

I didn’t know if I should laugh, too, 
or how long we were supposed to re- 
main seated, and, since this was after 
the business in the cafeteria, I really 
shouldn’t have been sitting there at aU. 
But then we were drinking beer, and I 
could tell it would be only a matter of 
time before the wind shifted. And then 
here it came: “Mette,”I heard, as Mark 
went over to a wall where he’d hung 
up a bunch of curios from a trip to 
Morocco. “Mette,”he said, taking down 
an oblong object a good yard in length. 
It looked like beef jerky, and he threw 
it in my lap and asked if I knew what 
it was. “Yeah,” I said, “it’s a dried bull 
pizzle,” and Henrietta howled with 
laughter. The would-be teacher laughed, 
too, and the Switchman’s Shanty was 
apparently out in the kitchen, but 
Mark’s eyes grew stiU. StUl, but not fro- 
zen. More like one of those places that 
leases farm machinery, after closing 
time — the plowshares, the leaking 
grease fittings. Then he said that he 
hadn’t reckoned I’d know. “Nice job,” 
he said, and hung the pizzle back up 
on the wall, while Henrietta laughed 
so hard that she almost couldn’t get it 
under control. I looked parched in my 
face, she said. “You look simply with- 
ered, Mette.” A little while later I 
wanted to go home, and then the 
Switchman’s Shanty wanted to go 
home, too. We walked to the station 
together, and I remember her telling 
me how funny Mark was when they 
were alone. He’s a real Teddy bear, she 
said, breaking twigs off the hedges we 
passed. I thought of Henrietta, her 
laughter; I thought of the would-be 
teacher, his unmoving features, and 
what sort of person brings a pizzle home 
from holiday. That isn’t normal, I 
thought, and then it was right after 
New Year’s and we were headed to En- 
gland and Mark was telling me about 
the freezer chest. 

He told me that at one time he’d 
been a good guitarist. “Do you believe 
me?” he asked, and I could tell I was 
supposed to say yes. I didn’t actually 
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care, but there was a mood around the 
table that expected me to say yes, and 
so I said yes. We would be in London 
for a week; I was already feeling home- 
sick, and Henrietta was sitting next to 
me, so I said yes, I believed he’d been 
talented on the guitar. Mark smiled, 
and I smiled, and he smiled back at 
me, and I thought how much easier it 
was this way. For all I cared, he could 
have been a virtuoso. He could have 
been Eric Clapton. It didn’t matter. 
What mattered was the others. I had 
to allow him inside, even though one 
time, out in the hallway by our class- 
room, Mark had said, “Mette isn’t 
chubby, she’s fat,” so that everyone 
could hear. Henrietta had been there 
that day, too, Henrietta and the would- 
be teacher, but sometimes you have to 
eat shit, I thought, and I said, “Yes, I 
believe you when you say you were a 
talented guitarist.”! said it so that ev- 
eryone could hear, and then he got to 
the freezer chest. 

He said that, unfortunately, he had 
been robbed of his great talent, because 
he’d been rummaging around one day 
in his grandmother’s freezer chest, 
whose hinge mechanism turned out to 
be broken, and, just as he was stand- 
ing there about to grab some cinnamon 
kringles, the freezer lid had slammed 
down on his fingers. The freezer chest 
had crushed them. “See for yourself,” 
he said, waving his stumpy fingers in 
my face. “See, I’ll never barre a chord 
again.” There was a silence, Henrietta 
smiled, and I said, “That’s really a 
shame,” and he said, “You think so?” 
“Yes,” I said, “I do think so,” and then 
he paused deliberately, before saying, 
“But it’s all just bullshit, you little fool.” 
He said it easily, and then our corner 
dipped as the ferry to England hit a 
wave, and Henrietta, in particular, with 



her special insight into evil, could barely 
keep her seat. 

It was as if a heavy lid had slammed 
shut within me. That’s how I recall 
it, a great lid, and beneath it a frozen 
darkness that was all my own. While 
Mark held forth on my naivete for the 
others, I fell back into the dark and 
thought of things that were imper- 
vious — cement fioors, Plexiglas, ice 
packs — and that the safest way to avoid 
people like Mark was to seal yourself 
off, and then, when you were sealed 
off, it was about your face and getting 
it back in position, getting it to close 
over the darkness and everything you 
have stored inside. So, when he raised 
his beer with the others, I said that if 
he thought I was so dumb we could 
make a bet about who’d score highest 
on the graduating exams, and he said, 
“Sure, no problem,” and I said,“AU right 
then, no problem,” and he laughed, say- 
ing, “Fuck yeah,” and I got to my feet, 
and he said we’d bet a pizza, and I said, 
“No problem. ”He wanted to shake on 
it. I slapped my right hand against 
his chubby, outstretched fingers, and 
walked straight out onto the deck, and 
Fd like to think I stared out toward En- 
gland. It was, in any case, ocean that I 
was staring across, and there isn’t much 
more to say about that week in Lon- 
don other than that I spent a week in 
London when I was eighteen. 

I t wasn’t very hard to do better on 
the finals than Mark. I just got up 
every day and took care of my school- 
work and took care of myself I also 
let Henrietta think what she wanted 
to whenever she said that if you com- 
pared the story about the freezer chest 
with something like incest I was being 
hypersensitive, and then she’d look 
self-important, while one month led 




to the next and in June we graduated. 
I got the second highest marks in the 
school. Mark did well enough that he 
was going to go to teachers college, 
Henrietta told me, as we rode around 
on the back of a decorated flatbed 
truck from one set of parents to the 
next, little Danish flags waving in the 
wind, most of us drunk from all the 
drinks they were serving, and it was 
at one of those receptions, when ev- 
eryone had had enough and someone 
had finally turned down the stereo, 
that Mark came over to me. 

He tapped me on the shoulder and 
said that a man was a man, and that he 
was a twit. He wanted to admit that 
he’d lost our bet. I’d actually gone and 
done ready weU on the finals, he said. 
I didn’t say anything, but somebody 
clapped, and he said, “There was some- 
thing about a pizza, wasn’t there?,” and 
I said, “No.” And he said, “Yes, there 
was,” that he wanted to spring for a 
pizza, and I said I didn’t want a pizza. 
“Yes, of course you do,” Henrietta said, 
but I didn’t want a pizza. “You can take 
your pizza and stick it up sideways,” I 
said, and I said it so everyone could 
hear, for at that point I’d already found 
the room in Copenhagen, university lay 
ahead and Jutland behind, so fuck what 
they thought. It got quiet. Mark said, 
WeU, if that was the way I felt about it. 
“That’s the way I feel about it,” I said, 
and Henrietta said, “Now stop it, Mette, 
of course that’s not the way you feel,” 
and Mark said that I was obviously 
bearing a grudge, and Henrietta said 
that it was embarrassing, and Mark said 
something about small minds, and Poul 
said. Well, he’d be happy to eat a pizza, 
and Starling turned the stereo back up, 
while somewhere on the periphery our 
English teacher put his glasses on. I 
placed my hands on my knees and gazed 
at them — the nails on my fingers are 
glossy now, whereas then they were 
blue — and what I remember most after 
Mark left was Henrietta leaning over 
me. “Shame on you,” she said, and I’d 
like to know if she ever did anything 
about it, the incest. ♦ 

(Translated, from the Danish, 
by Misha Hoekstra.) 
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“Mad Max: Fury Road. ” 

BY ANTHONY LANE 



T here is a moment, in “Mad Max: 
Fury Road,” when Max (Tom 
Hardy) washes hlood off his face. This 
is unsurprising, since he has just en- 
gaged in one of many fights, hut two 
points are worthy of note. First, the 
hlood is not his. Second, he washes it 
off not with water hut with mother’s 
milk, siphoned from a gas tanker. And 
there, in one image, you have George 
Miller’s film — wild and unrelenting, 
hut also possessed of the outlandish 
poetry, laced with hints of humor, that 
rises to the surface when the world is 
all churned up. 

The movie is set in the near future. 
There are no cities or civilizations left. 
The landscape is dying of thirst; water — 
known as Aqua Cola — is severely ra- 
tioned; and other resources, notably 
gasoline, are hoarded and tussled over 
like scraps of food. Max is a survivor, 
like everyone else, and, as we join the 
stream of action, he is captured and 
hauled into servitude at the Citadel. 
Girded with towers of rock, this is the 
desert stronghold of Immortan Joe 
(Hugh Keays-Byme), a monstrous figure 
who lords it over a swarm of ragged 
wretches. His toadlike skin is caged 
in a transparent breastplate, and he 
breathes through a mask that’s armed 
with yellowing horses’ teeth and fed by 
bellows that wheeze up and down on 
the back of his neck. Probably a charm- 
ing fellow, once you get to know him. 

Max, being Max, tries to escape, only 
to be grabbed once more and strapped 
to the front of a vehicle, like a fender 



of flesh, with his sturdy features barred 
by a metal grille. Tom Hardy fans, who 
stmggled so intently to understand him 
when he played Bane, in “The Dark 
Knight Rises,” may be less than thrilled 
to learn that their hero’s speech is yet 
again impeded. Just as you’re wonder- 
ing if the poor guy will ever express 
himself freely, however, Imperator Fu- 
riosa (CharlizeTheron), a new acquain- 
tance of Max’s, asks, “You want that 
thing off your face?” The day is saved, 
though it’s not as if he starts chatting 
away like Cary Grant in “His Girl Fri- 
day.” You could tattoo the entirety of 
Max’s dialogue onto his biceps. One of 
his longest lines is “Hope is a mistake.” 
Furiosa has a prosthetic arm, and her 
tendency to smear black grease across 
her brow may cause the fragrance hon- 
chos at Dior, where Theron is paid to 
spread the word about J’Adore, to reach 
for their atomizers. Furiosa is a driver, 
employed by Joe’s henchmen to trans- 
port precious fuel, who suddenly goes 
rogue, steering the War Rig, her vast and 
snarling tmck, off course. A posse is dis- 
patched to hunt her down. We soon dis- 
cover her concealed cargo — the Wives, 
five young women who were imprisoned 
by Immortan Joe and doomed to bear 
his children. Our first glimpse of them 
bodes iU: limber beauties, draped in mus- 
lin underwear and hosing themselves 
down in the middle of nowhere. It’s like 
the start of a Playboy shoot. Yet the film 
not only recovers but winds up as a tes- 
tament to female resilience, thanks to 
the Vuvalini — a small and leathery tribe 



of matriarchs, described by the film’s 
production designer as “lovely old bikie 
chicks.” Astride belching motorcycles, 
they hare up and down sand dunes, and 
accompany Max, Furiosa, and the Wives 
on the final leg of the plot. 

I have been looking forward to this 
movie for months, trying not to watch 
the trailers more than twice a day, but, 
fool that I am, I hadn’t foreseen its fem- 
inist ambitions — crystallized in the 
sight of one Wife, heavily pregnant, 
flinging wide the door of the War Rig 
and flaunting her belly, like a bronze 
shield, at her enraged pursuers. (The 
Wives were coached in preparation for 
the film by Eve Ensler, the author of 
“The Vagina Monologues. ’’This must 
be a first. Gloria Steinem was never 
hired as a consultant on “The Dirty 
Dozen.”) Later comes a droU sequence 
with a sniper’s rifle, as our hero aims 
at a searchlight, in the distant gloom, 
but misses. Only one bullet remains. 
Furiosa takes the gun and hits the tar- 
get, using Max’s shoulder as a rest. The 
tough guy is nothing but a cushion. 

e have met Max before. He first 
appeared in “Mad Max” (1979), 
as a youthful cop bent on revenge after 
a murderous attack on his wife and 
child. His outfit, like his automobile, 
was of battered black. He returned, in 
similar guise, in “The Road Warrior” 
(1981) and “Mad Max: Beyond Thun- 
derdome” (1985), opposite a resplen- 
dent Tina Turner. All three films were 
directed by George Miller (he had a 
co-director on the third), and they have 
acquired the burnish of a cult. Beware 
of cult flicks, though, whose reputation 
sits uneasily on little more than a look; 
how often did the restive kids who pa- 
pered their walls with stills of “Easy 
Rider,” or of Brando in “The Wild 
One,” sit through the actual movie? 
The earlier “Mad Max” films, it pains 
me to report, have not weathered well; 
they seem overacted and overscored, 
chuckling at nastiness, and held together 
mainly by the presence of Mel Gibson 
in the title role. You watched him as 
you would a live grenade. 

The good news is that “Mad Max: 
Fury Road” exists in a different league. 
It lies way, way beyond Thunderdome, 
and marks one of the few occasions on 
which a late sequel outdoes what came 
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before. Is it a sequel, though? There are 
flashbacks to Max’s past, but they are 
over in seconds, and you can certainly 
relish the new film, in all its lunatic maj- 
esty, without being versed in Maxist di- 
alectics. Indeed, it exults in a proud 
indifference to backstory. Furiosa men- 
tions her origins, explaining that she 
was snatched away from “a green place,” 
but that’s it. As for Max, Hardy is more 
earthed than Gibson, and less wired — 
indeed, less mad, propelled not by the 
engine of wrath but by a solid response 
to the madness that engulfs the char- 
acters like a sandstorm. Max’s deeds 
rarely strike us as gratuitous. Instead, 
they seem resignedly brutal, as if there 
were no other way to live. Whether his 
deepest desire is for liberty, or simply 
for a dour solitude, I can’t decide, but I 
loved the coolness with which, having 
taken command in battle, he melts away, 
once it’s over, into the shifting throng. 

That wonderful image allows Miller 
to draw back and survey the scene from 
on high. Such is the root of his near- 
mystical prestige as a creator of action 
Aims: a bright, instinctive sense of when 
and where to cut from the telling de- 
tail to the wider view, and back again. 
Those instincts were there in the first 
“Mad Max,” which, for all its cheap- 
ness, picked up rhythm whenever it 
hit the highway, and they are resur- 
gent here. They connect Miller not so 
much to the panicky despots of the 
modern blockbuster, like Michael Bay, 
as to directors of Hollywood musicals, 
and to the early choreographers of the 
chase, in the wordless days when pic- 
tures lived by motion alone. In “Mad 
Max: Fury Road,” the Polecats — ag- 
gressors who arc from one vehicle to 
another, in mid-race, on the end of 
long stakes — are the descendants of 
Buster Keaton, who, in “Three Ages,” 
fell from a roof through three awnings 
and clutched at a drainpipe, which 
swung him out into the void and back 
through an open window. 

Some things have changed. Miller’s 
debt to silent cinema is slightly quelled, 
in the new film, by the Doof Warrior, 
who hangs from the front of a truck 
and thrashes out power chords on his 
twin-necked guitar, which also acts as 
a flamethrower. Also, Keaton meant no- 
body harm, whereas the Polecats are 
bent on little else, as are the War Boys, 



the Bullet Farmer, Rictus Erectus, and 
Slit — unfriendly types, released from 
the strange laboratory of Miller’s brain. 
One of the Wives is called Toast the 
Knowing, and Nicholas Hoult has a 
blast as a renegade named Nux, who 
spray-paints his lips silver to supercharge 
the mood. His dream is to die with 
honor, “shiny and chrome,” like an ex- 
ploding machine. All this is such fun, 
and it teeters so close to insanity, with 
a hundred and fifty vehicles at Miller’s 
disposal, and with a pack of cameras 
sent into the fracas like baying hounds 
on a scent, that you come out asking. 
Why is this movie not an unholy mess? 

Partly, I think, because Miller treats 
his story line as Max would treat his 
car — stripping out superfluity and soft- 
ness, in the interest of pure speed.Throw 
charges of implausibility at the film, 
and they bounce off the hood. Credit 
must go, too, to John Seale, the direc- 
tor of photography, who was cajoled 
out of retirement for this project, and 
who somehow flUs every frame to the 
brim without spilling. As the War Rig 
growls through a guUy, edged with crags 
of stone, Seale unveils the beauty within 
the peril, harking back not just to his 
own work on “The English Patient” 
but to that of Freddie Young on “Law- 
rence of Arabia,” in which a camel bore 
Peter O’Toole through a similar pass. 
Matched against the golden dirt of the 
desert is the sad nocturnal blue of a 
swamp, where scavengers prowl on stilts 
and where, in an extraordinary specta- 
cle, Max wrestles with a lonely tree, just 
as Max von Sydow did in Bergman’s 
“The Virgin Spring.” No one knows if 
Miller’s film will endure, as David Lean’s 
and Bergman’s have done, but it must 
be said that, for better or worse, “Mad 
Max: Fury Road” gathers up all that 
we seem to crave, right now, from our 
movies, and yanks it to the limit. For 
anyone who denied that “Titus An- 
dronicus” could ever be mashed up with 
“The Cannonball Run,” here is your 
answer, and we are only too happy to 
follow Nux as he cries, “What a lovely 
day!,” and accelerates into a whirlwind 
of Are. Enjoy the movie, but for God’s 
sake don’t drive home. ♦ 
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ALL HER CHILDREN 

Family agonies in Anne Enright’s “The Green Road. ” 

BY JAME5 \(/00\) 



F amily life can seem metaphysically 
enormous, comprehensively intense, 
and everything at once: a little society 
and a conspiracy against society; an in- 
herently conservative unit bristling with 
radical splinters; the most efficient imag- 
inable conduit for the transfer of misery 
and the source of all joy. It engrosses, it 
stuns, it distracts, and it overwhelms. It 
drags one in the wake of its moral 
inertia. “Family happiness com- 
pletely absorbs me,” Tolstoy 
wrote in his diary, in 1863, “and 
it’s impossible to do anything.” 

But family unhappiness would 
doubtless have been as absorb- 
ing, unhappy families being un- 
happy in their own way. 

More than most contempo- 
rary writers, the Irish novelist 
Anne Enright finds it hard to 
escape the tidal pull of the fam- 
ily. In a series of funny, bleak, 
radically unsentimental novels, 
she has examined the engross- 
ments of such life and has pored 
over the social genetics of fam- 
ily inheritance — the unhappi- 
ness we bequeath, the pleasure 
we inherit, the tyranny of bio- 
logical contingency. Like “The 
Gathering” (2007), in which the 
narrator tells the story of her 
brother’s suicide, in Brighton, 
and the consequent wake, her 
latest novel, “The Green Road” 
(Norton), is about a clan’s dis- 
persal and reunion. And it, too, 
has a complicated matriarch at its cen- 
ter. We first encounter Rosaleen Madi- 
gan in 1980, in County Clare. Rosaleen’s 
eldest son, Dan, back from his first year 
of college, has declared that he wants to 
be a priest. In response, his mother takes 
to her bed. It’s not the first time she has 
employed what Dan calls “the horizon- 
tal solution,” but it is the longest appli- 
cation of these particular histrionics. A 
life of celibacy will mean no grandchil- 



dren, no little Dans, from the child who 
appears to be Rosaleen’s favorite. Dan’s 
siblings — an elder sister named Con- 
stance and a younger brother and sister. 
Emmet and Hanna — are studious read- 
ers of their mother’s selfish passions, lurk- 
ing around a house become silent and 
large without their mother’s downstairs 
presence. Their father is the mild Moses 



who occasionally ascends to the paren- 
tal bedroom to bring back the opaque 
judgments and laws. But there is some- 
thing more in this pain, something un- 
explained. “I made him,” Rosaleen says 
to H anna of Dan when she finally 
emerges from her theatrical stupor. “I 
made him the way he is. He is my son 
and I don’t like him, and he doesn’t like 
me either.” When Hanna soothingly re- 
plies, “But you like me. Mammy,” her 



mother offers only the limited lease of 
the eternal tyrant: “I like you now” 
Enright possesses an unusual combi- 
nation of talents. She is a rich, lyrical 
prose writer, who cascades among nov- 
elties — again and again, she finds the 
unexpected adjective, the just noun. A 
glass of soda, the “surface of it a hush of 
bubbles.” A stray dog backing away from 
its owner “in a palsy of hind limbs.” But 
she is at the same time a brisk and sa- 
tirical aphorist,who often conceals more 
than she displays. In an early novel, 
“What Are You Like?” (2000), a woman 
is described as having “a big anxious head 
and smug little feet.” Enright’s sentences 
often waver, enigmatically: “After the 
pub they ran down a lane and were sud- 
denly in a place where everyone smelt of 
the rain.” Or: “She cried the way 
she always cried in the evening: 
vague tears.” Late in “The Green 
Road,” anxious that his mother 
has died, Dan feels a child’s need 
for his parent, and feels it “like 
a whiteness inside his chest.” 
Hanna Madigan thinks of 
her grandmother as “a woman 
who looked like she had a lot to 
say, and wasn’t saying any of it.” 
In the same way, Enright can 
look as if she were saying some- 
thing that she is actually con- 
cealing. There is a familiar Irish 
talkiness in her work — eloquent, 
heated, intimate — that is com- 
bined with a bitter reticence akin 
to that of Harold Pinter’s dra- 
mas. (The book might have been 
named “The Homecoming.”) 
We are not told exactly why 
Dan’s announcement brought 
on his mother’s collapse. What 
did Rosaleen mean when she 
told Hanna that she didn’t like 
Dan? We gather the answer only 
from juxtaposition and implica- 
tion. In the book’s second chap- 
ter, we leap forward eleven years, to 1991 , 
and to New York City, where Dan is now 
living. He did not become a priest, and 
although he has a girlfriend whom he 
assures everyone he is going to marry, he 
is having an intermittent relationship 
with a young man named Billy. Perhaps 
Dan is bisexual, though none of his gay 
friends are in any real doubt about the 
matter, and they appraise the wife-to-be 
without mercy: “Skinny, as they often 




Enright is at once a lyrical writer and a brisk satirist. 
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are. ... a classic beard,” with “the unreli- 
able little ribcage, with a pair of those 
flat little triangular breasts like flesh ori- 
gami: also lumpy bits from waist to hip 
where her underwear was a bit too prag- 
matic.” The answer to the question is 
obliquely provided; Rosaleen probably 
intuited Dan’s orientation, and took the 
declaration of priestly celibacy to be a 
transferred confession. 

The novel moves forward in bursts 
of acceleration, each new section set in 
a different period, and each devoted to 
one of the Madigan children, now grown 
up. These chapters, generally narrated in 
a free indirect style fairly close to inte- 
rior monologue, tend to linger on a state 
of arrest or frozen crisis. Life happens 
more speedily offstage, in the gaps be- 
tween the sections. 

There is Constance, in 1997, now 
thirty-seven, who is waiting at a hospi- 
tal in County Limerick to learn whether 
or not she has breast cancer. She has three 
children, is married to a contractor, and 
has a widowed mother. (So Rosaleen 
must now be alone.) Her life seems cir- 
cumscribed, satisfying, banal, disappoint- 
ing. Like Dan, she went to New York: 
“This was the place you went to get a 
whole new life, and all she got was a cou- 
ple of Eileen Fisher cardigans in lilac and 



grey.” She has “two sons who told her 
nothing and a husband who told her 
nothing and a father who told her noth- 
ing and then died.” There is Emmet, in 
2002, who is thirty-eight and working 
for an N.G.O. in Mali, dealing daily with 
death and disease. He is austerely char- 
itable, committed to the rigorous politics 
of international aid and development: 
“He remembered Geneva airport, a place 
where he had, after a tough sixteen 
months in the Sudan, experienced an 
overwhelming urge to lie down on the 
clean, perfumed floor.” There is Hanna, 
in Dublin in 2005, struggling to main- 
tain a career as an actress: “Hanna had 
the wrong face for a grown-up woman, 
even if there were parts for grown-up 
women. The detective inspector. The mis- 
tress. No, Hanna had a girlfriend face, 
pretty, winsome and sad. And she was 
thirty-seven. She had run out of time.” 
“The Green Road” is a more con- 
ventional novel than anything Enright 
has written, and these episodes at times 
have the air of burnished performance. 
A difficulty with novels that stop and 
start, that spread their form among var- 
ious characters and locales, is that much 
of the narrative energy gets diverted away 
from a continuous project and into the 
repeated establishment of new fictional 



constructions: each chapter becomes an 
unwanted test case, as the reader waits 
to see if Enright can “do” early-nineties 
New York, or Mali. Enright can indeed 
raise these varied novelistic pop-ups. But 
the book’s first thirty pages, set in Ire- 
land, a world she knows down to its roots, 
have a kind of vitality and particularity 
absent from the chapters set elsewhere. 
Here is Ireland: 

Emmet said their Grandfather Madigan 
was shot during the Civil War and their Grand- 
father Considine refused to help. The men ran 
to the Medical Hall looking for ointment and 
bandages and he just pulled down the blind, 
he said. But nobody believed Emmet. Their 
Grandfather Madigan died of diabetes years 
ago, they had to take off his foot. 

This is storytelling, with the blood- 
pulse of lived gossip, that little run-on 
final sentence bearing witness to its cours- 
ing unstoppability. Inevitably, Enright’s 
Manhattan shows little of that insider’s 
possession, and her portrait of a city 
stalked by AIDS, sensitive as it is, occa- 
sionally resembles only learned gossip: 

Various things happened. Massimo went 
off with Mandy to her family bolt-hole in the 
Caribbean, Billy held a dinner party which 
was a qualified success. Arthur published his 
book on Bonnard and wept for Max (who 
had detested Bonnard: who spat at the men- 
tion of Bonnard) at the launch. Then Emily 
von Raabs came to town and she hosted a 
large and informal supper in her wonderfully 
ramshackle house on East 10th. 

The second half of “The Green Road” 
returns to Rosaleen’s house in County 
Clare, where the novel lives and breathes, 
and where the Madigan children must 
return also, hauling their caravan of com- 
plications. It is Christmastime, 2005, and 
a gathering is taking place at the house 
in which the Madigans were raised. The 
last hundred pages are beautifully search- 
ing and sad, shot through with difficult 
wisdom and with much tart comedy. Ro- 
saleen, always demanding, has become 
monstrously manipulative and self-pity- 
ing in old age, “a woman who did noth- 
ing and expected everything. She sat in 
this house, year after year, and she ex- 
pected " She gave her children everything, 
and of course they have disappointed 
her, and she is content to tell them so. 
Emmet jokes to Hanna: “At least you 
didn’t go bald. ... She took that very per- 
sonally. ’’Constance gives her mother an 
expensive silk scarf, but Rosaleen is not 
above the timeworn power play: “This 
is far too good for me.” Enright writes. 
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wickedly, that Rosaleen “hated being up- 
staged by her own clothes.” In the end, 
Dan thinks that the family house holds 
more meaning than one’s heart. The 
house, after all, has the reliability of in- 
animate objects, “the reassuring madness 
of patterned wallpaper under the daily 
shift of light.” Rosaleen, at seventy-six, 
wants to sell it, provoking the crisis that 
consumes the final pages of the novel. 

“The Green Road” is true and mefiil, 
as terribly adult in its clarity as its bat- 
tered Madigans. Enright understands 
adulthood as a kind of aberration that 
befalls families: siblings must grow up, 
but their maturity is oddly irrelevant to 
the atavism of the family unit. Beneath 
the social achievements of adult life beat 
the wings of childhood. Constance, Dan, 
Emmet, and Hanna hardly know one 
another as adults. Dan liked Emmet as 
a boy, “but, grown up, the man bored and 
frightened him.” (An extraordinarily sad 
sentence!) To be middle-aged is some- 
times to feel that an imposter has grown 
up around oneself, has choked off one’s 
own youth. Constance feels her face to 
be “a shadow passing over the front of 
her head.” She collects Dan at Shannon 
Airport. Dan is now living happily in 
Toronto, and is on the verge of marry- 
ing a “big-featured” man named Ludo, 
a wealthy lawyer. Constance, who knows 
nothing about Ludo, nothing about the 
texture of her brother’s adult life, is liv- 
ing much as she was in 1997. And Dan 
knows little about his sister’s Irish exis- 
tence. They are people linked only by 
memory, and the writing opens out mag- 
nificently to incorporate and memorial- 
ize that memory: 

Dan was a year younger than Constance, 
fifteen months. His growing up struck her as 
daft, in a way. So she was not bothered by 
her brother’s gayness — except, perhaps, in a 
social sense — because she had not believed in 
his straightness, either. In the place where 
Constance loved Dan, he was eight years old. 

He stood beside her as she sorted out the 
ticket, then they walked across the car park 
together, almost amused. 

This was the boy who ran alongside her in 
her dreams. Constance, asleep, never saw his 
face exactly, but it was Dan, of course it was, 
and they were on the beach in Lahinch coming 
round a headland to find something unex- 
pected. And the thing they found was the River 
inagh as it ran across the sands into the sea. 
Sweet water into salt. Constance had been 
there many times as an adult, and the mystery 
of it remained for her. Rainwater into seawater, 
you could taste where they met and mingled, 
and no way to tell if all this was good or bad, 
this turbulence, if it was corruption or return. ♦ 
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BI\IEFLY NOTED 

A LITTLE LIFE, by Hanya Yanagihara (Doubleday). This exqui- 
site, unsettling novel follows four male friends from their 
meeting as students at a prestigious Northeastern college 
through young adulthood and into middle age. Yanagihara 
deftly outlines the trials of JB, a brilliant but tactless painter, 
Malcolm, an architect with moneyed parents; and Willem, 
a would-be ranch hand turned award-winning actor. But her 
talent is most apparent in the depiction of Jude, a prominent 
corporate litigator haunted by a brutally abusive childhood 
and struggling with “the terrifying largeness, the impossibil- 
ity, of the world.” The book shifts from a generational por- 
trait to something darker and more tender: an examination 
of the depths of human cmelty, counterbalanced by the re- 
storative powers of friendship. 

THE LAST WORD, by Hanif Kureishi (Scribner). The seesawing 
relationship at the center of this novel — between an aging, 
famous Indian novelist and his ambitious young biographer — 
is in part a comic riff on Patrick French’s warts-and-aU biog- 
raphy of V. S. Naipaul. Most of the action takes place at the 
novelist’s country estate, in England, where he lives with his 
second wife, who is determined to protect her husband’s rep- 
utation. Kureishi paints in broad strokes — the biographer is 
a scheming cad, the novelist monstrously vain, and so on — 
and the plot tends toward the farcical. But there are moments 
of hectic joy, especially when the novelist’s seductive house- 
keeper is on the scene. 

PAGANS, by James J. ODonnell (Ecco). This account of the rise 
of Christianity focusses on the question of how gods, hith- 
erto figures of limited power tied to specific communities, 
gave way to an omniscient, eternal God. O’Donnell highlights 
Christians’ embrace of third-century Neoplatonist notions of 
“invisible reality”; their treatment of texts (copying and dis- 
tributing them, rather than keeping a single copy inside a tem- 
ple, was a novelty); and Diocletian’s consolidation of diffuse 
Roman territories into a centralized state. The story is one of 
variety becoming uniformity, but the process was neither 
straightforward nor entirely successful. Early Christian at- 
tempts to forge a “unity of doctrine and practice” often dis- 
solved into theological controversies, many of which persist. 

THE ARGONAUTS, by Maggie Nelson ( Graywolf). At the same 
time that Nelson, a poet and a critic, was trying to conceive 
a child through in-vitro fertilization, her spouse, the queer 
performance artist Harry Dodge, began receiving testoster- 
one injections and underwent breast-removal surgery. “How 
to explain, in a culture frantic for resolution, that sometimes 
the shit stays messy?” Nelson writes, of Dodge’s ffuid gen- 
der identity. Her book — part memoir, part critical inquiry 
touching on desire, love, and family — is a superb exploration 
of the risk and the excitement of change. Thinking and feel- 
ing are, for Nelson, mutually necessary processes; the result 
is an exceptional portrait both of a romantic partnership and 
of the collaboration between Nelson’s mind and heart. 
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THE THEATRE 

I REMEMBER MAMA 



Duel Orlandersmith’s memory play. 

BY HILTON AL5 




Orlandersmith, the creator of “Forever, ” is no stranger to chaos and conflict. 



T he suffering- artist narrative is as 
old as Socrates chugging that hem- 
lock, but you can’t blame dramatists for 
returning to the cracked-creator myth 
as often as they do. In theatrical terms, 
happiness — especially the powerful and 
inexpressible high that artists feel when 
creating a world — doesn’t play: conflict 
is the theatre’s lifeblood, and it’s the ex- 
ploration of uncertainty and anger, fear 
and longing that makes most stage 
stories, not acceptance or contentment. 
Dael Orlandersmith, the author and the 
performer of “Forever,” an eighty-minute 
monologue (at New Tbrk Theatre Work- 
shop, directed indulgently, but not un- 
intelligently, by Neel Keller), is no 
stranger to chaos and conflict. There are 
many clouds in her life and few silver 



linings — certainly none that she could 
slip into easily, delight being as foreign 
to her as love and self-awareness were 
to the play’s other central character, 
Orlandersmith’s late mother, Beula. 

Dressed all in black, like a modern- 
day Masha, Orlandersmith, when we 
first meet her, is not mourning her life 
but celebrating it. This she does in Paris, 
at Pere Lachaise Cemetery, where she 
communes with the artists — Marcel 
Proust, Edith Piaf, Oscar Wilde, Jim 
Morrison — ^who inspired her and who 
form, for her, a kind of ideal family: they 
cannot speak and so cannot interfere 
with her fantasies about them. In Takeshi 
Kata’s spare set, bulletin boards mn along 
the back of the stage (which also fea- 
tures a table, chairs, and a record-player); 



pinned to them are notes and photo- 
graphs — mementos that Orlandersmith 
has collected in a lifetime of looking for 
love, or, at least, of trying to figure out 
what it might look like away from the 
twisted neediness and antagonism that 
she experienced at home. Watching a 
young girl walk through the cemetery, 
Orlandersmith wonders if “her mother 
like my mother (especially when my 
mother was drunk which was very 
Often) . . . said T want you to look good 
because you’re a reflection of ME / you 
HAVE to be a reflection of ME.’ ” 
Without realizing or, at least, acknowl- 
edging it, Orlandersmith is doing ex- 
actly what her mother did: that name- 
less girl is interesting only insofar as she 
reflects Orlandersmith back to herself 
It doesn’t take us long to realize that her 
wiU to dramatize, to claim center stage 
as a writer and as a performer, is, to a 
great extent, about upstaging the first 
performer in the family: her mother. 

Because the monologue form is rel- 
atively static, its power lies both in its 
demand that we listen — the drama is in 
the words, not in exchanges with other 
actors — and in the battle that it often 
depicts between the true self and the 
false self. In “Forever” — as in Sylvia 
Plath’s “Three Women” (1962), Darryl 
Pinckney’s adaptation of Virginia 
Woolf’s “Orlando” (1989), and Suzan- 
Lori Parks ’s “Pickling” (1990), among 
many others — the protagonist’s theat- 
rical energy derives, at first, from the lies 
she tells the audience, and hence the 
world, especially about being a woman. 
Things heat up, though, when she starts 
to speak the tmth — forceful, resilient, 
exposed. Orlandersmith’s false self was 
that of the good daughter, or, more pre- 
cisely, her mother’s spousal equivalent, 
which was what she became after her 
father’s death, in 1963. It’s in the guUt 
she expresses as she describes the Dick- 
ensian misery that she and Beula shared 
in the Harlem house her father left them 
that we begin to hear her real voice: 

There was always PAIN My birth was 
difficult / painfulonher/toher And The diffi- 
culty of my birth combined with my father’s 
passing . . . added to that pain The pain ex- 
tended itself to the house where she and I lived 
till her death. ... I wanted to know the 
SOURCE of this pain. I wanted to know 
where it ALL began. 

Most children feel that the world 
didn’t become the world until they 
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arrived in it. But what if tremendous 
pain — or happiness — precedes them? 
Often, they fear that they can’t measure 
up to such enormous feelings. Some- 
times they become detectives or artists, 
working to sleuth out what happened 
and why. When Orlandersmith asks 
her mother about her unhappiness, 
Beula brushes her off. “There was some- 
thing she would not / could not teU,” 
Orlandersmith says. “She was cut 
off/ closed off.” For Beula, to explain 
anything would mean admitting that 
she is an “I” with a story of her own; 
she cannot risk individuating herself 
from her daughter, her captive audi- 
ence. (Orlandersmith imitates her moth- 
er’s New-York-by-way-of-South-Car- 
olina accent by mocking it; it’s telling 
that, in the working script, the author 
writes “(does her)” when she imitates 
Beula, and then “(becomes self)”when 
she plays herself) 

“Forever” is about bodies as much 
as anything else — ^black female bodies 
at war with one another and with the 
inner self. Beula is a refugee from Toni 
Morrison’s “The Bluest Eye,” more com- 
fortable with the idea of her body as a 
wasteland than as a nurturer or a cre- 
ator of beauty. (Not surprisingly, Or- 
landersmith reveals that her mother, 
too, dreamed of being a performer, but 
was probably defeated by white ideals 
of beauty.) If Orlandersmith turns to 
Beula for answers about herself— Why 
am I different? Why am I bigger than 
everyone else? — her mother beats her, 
or exacerbates her self-doubt with more 
criticism. And, despite her best efforts, 
Orlandersmith can’t uncover her moth- 
er’s true self: drunks don’t have a real 
self or a fake self; they’re just drunk, 
forever replaying the only record that 
excites them — a pitiful and self-pitying 
song cycle about the insults and inju- 
ries they’ve suffered. Unlike her daugh- 
ter, Beula is unable to stand outside 
her story long enough to teU it, but 
Orlandersmith is unable to stand out- 
side hers long enough to transform it 
into a mystery — into art that will ab- 
sorb an audience. 

As a teen-ager, Orlandersmith finds 
some escape through music. (Taste is 
one way of separating herself from her 
mother.) Getting up from her seat on- 
stage, she puts an LP on the portable 
turntable: the Doors. She seems drawn 



to Morrison, Jimi Hendrix, the Rolling 
Stones, and other male rock stars, be- 
cause those guys have the authority that 
she longs for. She relates how once, when 
she was walking on the streets of Har- 
lem, carrying the Doors’ album, she was 
chastised by a black man for “listenin to 
that white shit.” She recounts the ex- 
change with verve and imagination, and 
in that flash of life outside Beula’s skew- 
ered reality we glimpse Orlandersmith’s 
gift for social comedy. 

Ultimately, though, Orlandersmith 
remains married to her anger, which she 
wears as a sort of badge that also broad- 
casts her occasional smugness as a sur- 
vivor. In her 2002 play, “Yellowman,” a 
large dark-skinned woman falls in love 
with a very light-skinned black man. 
Their relationship is defined by the ra- 
cial tensions in the black community in 
the small South Carolina town where 
they live. It’s a textured work, in the 
quasi-realistic tradition of Adrienne 
Kennedy, Alice Childress, and Ntozake 
Shange. But those older writers used 
the stage to show how a black woman’s 
interiority can change the world even 
as the world changes her; Orlander- 
smith, in “Forever,” can’t give herself 
over to the alchemy, and everything ends 
up as an advertisement for the self — 
even the pain. 

Toward the close of “Forever,” Or- 
landersmith talks, in harrowing detail, 
about being raped as a teen-ager — an 
abominable act that Beula, of course, 
used as a way of drawing attention to 
herself While Orlandersmith describes 
the horrendous event and the tender 
cop who momentarily broke Beula’s hold 
on her during the investigation — the 
rapist was never caught — the show’s 
brilliant lighting designer, Mary Lou- 
ise Geiger, shrouds her in Goyaesque 
shades of darkness; the lights go from 
gray to black and then to white again, 
as the performer observes her mother 
lying in a hospital bed, dying. But even 
death does not silence Beula’s voice, 
which is in Orlandersmith’s head “for- 
ever.” What’s missing as she does and 
does not say goodbye to her mother, the 
only audience that will ever really count 
for her, is the sort of joy that has noth- 
ing to do with anyone else, the gaiety 
to be found in the imagination as it goes 
about its business, making the known 
world both true and unfamiliar. ♦ 
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ON TELEVISION 

GOOD NIGHT 



David Lettermans last weeks. 

BY EMILY NU55BAUM 




O n May 7th, two weeks before the 
end of “Late Show with David 
Letterman,” on CBS, the host deliv- 
ered one of his final lists, “Top Ten 
Surprising Facts About Sesame Street.” 
The entries, every one a harsh gem, 
riffed on a documentary about the actor 
who played Big Bird, but they also sat- 
irized the way that the media had re- 
cently been strip-mining Lettermans 
decades on television, seeking reveal- 
ing nuggets. No. 9: “The earliest Mup- 
pets were made from hollowed-out 
animal carcasses.” No. 2 got a huge, 
rolling, in-on-it laugh from the audi- 
ence: “Oscar the Grouch slightly nicer 
since announcing May 20th retire- 



ment.” The No. 1 fact about “Sesame 
Street”? “There’s also a guy working 
the puppeteer.” 

For more than thirty years, David 
Letterman has been the guy working 
the talk-show host. But he’s never hid- 
den how tricky it is to move those le- 
vers, which has been his appeal to fans: 
in a job made for smoothies, he’s kept 
showing us his flaws, those spikes of 
anger and anxiety, almost despite him- 
self Now that Lettermans a flinty cod- 
ger, an establishment figure, it’s become 
difficult to recall just how revolutionary 
his style of meta-comedy once felt. But 
back when I was sixteen, trapped in the 
snoozy early eighties and desperate for 



something rude and wild, Letterman 
seemed like an anarchist. His manner 
suggested that TV could puncture the 
culture, rather than prop it up. My friends, 
particularly the guys, became his aco- 
lytes, quoting his catchphrases (“They 
pelted us with rocks and garbage') and 
copying his deadpan affect. AH of us im- 
printed like ducklings on his persona, 
the nice guy with the mean streak, mak- 
ing the world safe for smart comedy. 

The truth is, the show that Letter- 
man oversaw in those early years was 
a far lighter, freer, more strange and ce- 
rebral and surreal project than it even- 
tually became. It began as the brain- 
child of Dave and his girlfriend at 
the time, the comedy writer Merrill 
Markoe, who was the show’s first head 
writer. She invented one-offs, like Dog 
Poetry, and perennial segments, like 
Stupid Pet Tricks. (They considered 
doing Stupid BabyTricks, but worried 
about the legal implications.) The pair, 
who were together for a decade, met 
at the Comedy Store, in Los Angeles. 
Their aesthetics were different — Mar- 
koe was a Berkeley art-school gradu- 
ate, while Letterman was an Indiana 
frat boy who had majored in television 
and radio — ^but they shared an ironic 
mind-set, a suspicion of show-biz sy- 
cophancy, and a desire to break formu- 
las, during a period when the medium 
had hardened, and taken on a Vegas-y, 
old-Hollywood heaviness. In 1980, 
pulling from earlier experimentalists, 
like Ernie Kovacs and Steve Allen, they 
buUt a daytime talk show on NBC, full 
of oddball pranks, which bored house- 
wives but won over college kids. When 
it flopped, the network was neverthe- 
less eager to keep Dave on the sched- 
ule, so it bumped Tom Snyder and gave 
him Snyder’s slot, at 12:30 A.M. — this 
was before TiVo and Hulu, when you 
had to stay up late to catch the funky 
stuff. Within two years, he was a hero 
to wiseacres everywhere. 

On the surface, the early Letterman 
resembled his mentor, the icy superstar 
Johnny Carson: he was apolitical, he 
was Midwestern, he had a repressive 
manner and lanky college-boy looks. 
(Don’t let the gap-toothed grin fool 
you. Squint, and Letterman is Harri- 
son Ford.) But he vibrated with a con- 
tradictory charisma: he had a discom- 
fort with back-patting and schmoozing. 



His show included stars, but they were never the point — the charge came from the bits. 
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an odd characteristic for a man whose 
longtime dream job was TV host. 

In a sense, Letterman was a bridge 
between two eras of male superstars. 
Like the white-guy comedians of the 
seventies, Bill Murray and Chevy Chase 
and Steve Martin, he was a smart-ass, 
a trickster. And yet, even in 1982, when 
“Late Night with David Letterman” 
premiered, he presaged something else, 
an obsession with what was authentic, 
the kind of preoccupation that would 
dominate the nineties, inflecting flgures 
like David Foster Wallace and Kurt Co- 
bain, famous men who were desperate 
for rock-star fame and then flamboy- 
antly and publicly hated the stuff once 
they got it. Like Holden Caulfield, Let- 
terman was on the defense against look- 
ing like (or being) a phony, looking like 
(or being) a sellout, and curdling into a 
Hollywood jerk. In 1984, in a Playboy 
interview, Letterman talked about what 
a drag it was to meet Andy Rooney and 
realize that his act wasn’t an act: Rooney 
“doesn’t just appear to be a nasty cur- 
mudgeon, he is a nasty curmudgeon.” 
Already, Letterman had a melancholy 
vision of what fame could turn you into, 
if you let your guard down: “I hate the 
notion that celebrities deserve to be 
treated with some kind of deference.” 
The early“Late Night” included stars, 
but they were never the point. The charge 
came from the bits, the “remotes,” the 
pranks — a circus of eccentricity, from 
the monkey-cam to Chris Elliott climb- 
ing out from beneath the bleachers. Reg- 
ulars included Larry (Bud) Melman, 
an elderly character actor who was both 
mocked and adored. One episode was 
filmed, for no reason, with a camera that 
rotated three hundred and sixty degrees. 
The goal was surprise, which often in- 
volved Letterman doing slapstick with 
a proto-“Jackass”bent. My primal mem- 
ory of the show is of Dave, in a Velcro 
suit, getting tossed up onto a wall from 
a catapult — although, when I looked at 
a clip recently, I saw that my fond mem- 
ories had exaggerated a mere mini- tram- 
poline. The suit wasn’t the joke, though. 
The joke was Letterman, who isn’t zany 
but polite, asking the Velcro representa- 
tive questions about this revolutionary 
substance. On the waU, immobilized, he 
quietly deadpans, “There’s very little I 
can do from this position.” 

It was a prescient zinger. Once Let- 



terman became truly famous, the cap- 
tain of a giant machine that demanded 
ratings, it was harder to stay nimble. 
Over the decades — through the bruis- 
ing “late-night wars” with Jay Leno, 
past a sex scandal (handled with re- 
freshing bluntness) and a heart attack, 
and into his late-curmudgeon era on 
CBS — Letterman has occasionally 
seemed at risk of dissolving, Cheshire 
Cat style, into his grin, glasses, and 
cigar. His influence spread so wide 
that his innovations became cliches. 
Once the Internet arrived, he never 
mastered the viral clip. Pop culture 
often seemed to bore him. He stayed 
inside more. Fame made it harder to 
play games with strangers, the way 
that a niche cable host, like the latter- 
day Lettermans Billy Eichner and 
Eric Andre, might. But, even as his 
teen acolytes grew up to become his 
cable competition, Letterman retained 
an itchy, mercurial self-consciousness, 
and an inability to fake it with strang- 
ers — in a genre devoted to snake-oil 
synergy, he remained a lousy salesman. 

Long before Letterman labelled 
himself Oscar the Grouch, Cher fa- 
mously called him an “asshole,” sens- 
ing, not incorrectly, his bias against her 
kind of glitz. But when you watch the 
whole interview, which aired in 1986, 
Cher is the one who comes off like a 
jerk, jabbing the host before he’s done 
anything wrong. Then Letterman re- 
acts beautifully. He shifts his jaw, he 
grins, he runs his hand over his fore- 
head. He rattles his page of questions, 
saying, “No, we’ve got a lot of great 
stuff here” — rattle, rattle — “really good 
stuff here. A lot of really interesting, 
provocative kind of things.” He con- 
tinues, “What do you mean, ‘Is this as 
good as it gets?’? Like, what would have 
been a better thing to say to you?” Cher 
doubles down: if Letterman doesn’t 
like a guest, it shows, she says. What 
flares up between them feels like chem- 
istry, something amazing — and this 
was the quality he had with many of 
his more eccentric guests, from Andy 
Kaufman and Pee-wee Herman to the 
funny women whom he clearly appre- 
ciated, like Amy Sedaris. Even with 
Cher, Letterman doesn’t get ruder; in- 
stead, his voice softens, as he tries to 
bond over their age (both were around 
forty). Somewhere in there, he proves 



her wrong: there’s value, and there’s dy- 
namism, in a host who can’t quite hide 
what he hates and what he loves. 

M ost television shows — even dark 
or cynical ones — And a way to 
go out warmly. But in the final weeks 
of “Late Show with David Letterman” 
the approach was to resist, at every turn, 
any hint of sentiment. The show fea- 
tured a cavalcade of wry, dry introverts 
and cerebral performers, from Steve 
Martin to Barack Obama; outrageous 
types, like Martin Short and Nathan 
Lane, satirizing Hollywood smarm; 
and Don Rickies and Howard Stern, 
lobbing put-downs. Letterman re- 
marked to Martin that their friendship 
dated back to the daytime show. “I was 
on the show,” Martin responded. “But 
that doesn’t make us friends. ’’The con- 
versation went on like that, a knife fight 
with icicles, the insults indistinguish- 
able from parodies of insults. Eour days 
later. Lane sang a corrosive ditty with 
lines like “I get no joy from aU the joy 
I provide. I’m just like you, Dave — 
yeah. I’m dead inside.” 

The most successful of these self- 
designed roasts came from Tina Eey, 
who honored Dave’s anti-show-biz aes- 
thetic with a bridge-burning rant about 
the “jerk parade” at the Met Gala, and 
then responded to Lettermans com- 
pliments on her looks by tugging off 
her glittery blue gown. “The next time 
you see me, I’U be playing charades in 
a Blanket,” she joked. “This is my last 
time wearing a fancy dress on a talk 
show and conforming to gender norms 
out of respect for you.” Beneath her 
dress were elaborate Spanx and a leo- 
tard, reading “BYE DAVE!” 

Irony can be as cloying as gushiness, 
in excessive doses. And, truthfully, for 
a fan seeking closure, the harsher of 
these routines were sometimes hard to 
watch. (“They pelted us with rocks and 
garbage"') It was a relief when Ray Ro- 
mano showed up, weepy and grateful, 
comparing Dave’s retirement to “the 
day the music died.” Romano shared 
pictures of his family, including three 
dogs, to which Letterman cooed, sweetly, 
“Doggies!” Romano said, “They’re aU 
rescue dogs, so if it’s not for you: dead, 
dead, dead.” Sentimental, you bet. But 
a welcome taste of sweetness, after so 
many decades playing defense. ♦ 
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What Frida Kahlo cultivated. 

BY PETER 5CHJELDAHL 



“ L''rida Kahlo: Art, Garden, Life,” at 
the New York Botanical Garden, 
in the Bronx, centers on a luxuriant in- 
stallation in the institution’s grand old 
Conservatory. A long walkway is flanked 
hy scores of plants that are, or reason- 
ably may he, associated with the artist. 
Jacaranda, oleander, philodendron, roses, 
sunflowers, fuchsia, marigolds, palms, 
ferns, fruit trees, and many variet- 
ies of cacti and succulents are 
among those which grew, and in 
some cases still grow, in the walled 
garden of La Casa Azul, Kahlo’s 
stunning home in Coyoacan, a 
high-hohemian neighborhood of 
Mexico City. She wore some of 
the flowers — gardenias, dahlias, 
bougainvillea — to accent her 
flamboyant Tehuana hairdos and 
dresses. Other plants are depicted 
in a small exhibition of her paint- 
ings, drawings, and prints which 
the Botanical Garden has assem- 
bled. It’s the first Kahlo show in 
NewYjrkin more than a decad 
too long, for an artist whose pres- 
tige and influence, worldwide, have 
ballooned in that time. 

Kahlo was born in La Casa 
Azul in 1907, shared it with her 
husband, Diego Rivera, and died 
there in 1954. Now a museum, it 
is effulgent with bold color — un- 
forgettably, the potent indigo of 
the exterior — and fllled with her 
domestic objects, studio gear, and 
immense collection of folk art. The 
garden was itself a kind of collection, 
which Kahlo curated with botanical so- 
phistication and zeal. Some of its archi- 
tectural elements have been reproduced 
for the show by the celebrated stage de- 
signer Scott Pask. Among them is an 
eccentric, seven-foot stepped pyramid 
that Rivera designed, and painted rose, 
blue, and yellow. Sections of the wall are 
also replicated at the Botanical Garden, 
including one inscribed with the dates 



of the couple’s marriage, 1929-54. (The 
span skates over 1939-40, the year of a 
divorce that ended in remarriage.) Out- 
side the greenhouse stands a fence of 
tall cacti, which is a copy of one that stfll 
surrounds a two-part, sleekly modern- 
ist house in the affluent San Angel neigh- 
borhood of Mexico City, where Kahlo 
and Rivera lived from 1934 to 1939. 



Kahlo’s gardening was of a piece with 
her art, in asserting a nationalist mythos 
that extended even to her menagerie of 
pets: monkeys, parrots, turkeys, an eagle, 
and a pack of dogs that included Mex- 
ican hairless Xoloitzcuintles. What Ri- 
vera did on a monumental public scale, 
in murals picturing Mexico’s storied 
past and hoped-for future, Kahlo per- 
formed — and lived — privately. Even 
some of the nonnative plants in her gar- 



den told apposite stories. Calla lilies came 
to Mexico with slaves from Africa, and 
Chinese chrysanthemums arrived aboard 
Spanish galleons. By today’s gardening 
standards, not much of the show’s flora 
is particularly exotic. Even less is what 
you could call understated. Like every- 
thing else about Kahlo, her horticulture 
commands attention and rewards it with 
jolts of vicarious, insatiable ardor, if you 
open your eyes, mind, and heart to her. 

Kahlo today inhabits international 
culture at variable points on a sliding 
scale between sainthood and a brand. 
The Botanical Garden show, besides 
being beautiful, can seem either rever- 
ential or exploitative. It’s really both, to 
a degree beyond the institution’s previ- 
ous star-powered exhibitions devoted 
to the gardens of Charles Dar- 
win, Claude Monet, and Emily 
Dickinson. Like those shows, this 
one combines scholarly integrity, 
aesthetic flair, and a calculated oc- 
casion, as if any should be needed, 
for a visit to the two hundred and 
fifty acres of Eden in the Bronx. 
Uniquely, Kahlo’s persona blended 
profound emotion and defiant vul- 
garity. The world has taken her 
up at both extremes. Her spirit vi- 
brates in the greenhouse air. But 
it can’t make you forget that, for 
twenty-two bucks at the gift shop, 
you can become the owner of a 
Erida oven mitt. Among modern 
paintings, only Edvard Munch’s 
“The Scream” rivals Kahlo’s self- 
portraits as an object of alternat- 
ing awe and burlesque: a template 
for kitsch that can’t wear out, be- 
cause the authenticity of the orig- 
inal win never cease to provoke 
and disturb. 

You know what Kahlo looked 
like. How she looked — including 
how she gazed — is the lifelong 
subject of her art. It is intimate 
and epic, and prototypically feminist. 
Kahlo was clear that her sexual piquancy, 
peculiar facial hair and all, was indis- 
pensable to her opportunities in a world 
ruled by powerful men. (She married 
one; seduced others, notably Leon 
Trotsky, and charmed, when not alarm- 
ing, the rest, among them John D. Rocke- 
feller, Sr., and Henry Ford.) The self- 
portraits display her glamour but also 
assess it, coolly, and use it as an instrument 




Kahlo and the cactus wall at her San Angel house. 
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of her spiritxial and political values. She 
identified with Mexico to the point of 
falsifying her birth date to match the 
first year — 1910 — of the revolution. The 
self she portrayed is a fictional creation 
based on her biography, as the daugh- 
ter of a German-Jewish father and a 
mestiza mother, and the sufferer of de- 
bilitating injuries incurred in a troUey 
accident when she was eighteen. 

The cyclone of Kahlo’s life and leg- 
end, not to speak of present-day Frida- 
mania, gives way to dead stillness when 
you stand face to face with her best paint- 
ings. “Self-Portrait with Thorn Neck- 
lace and Hummingbird” (1940), a mas- 
terpiece in the Botanical Garden show, 
was intended as a farewell gift to a lover, 
the Hungarian photographer Nicholas 
Muray, when she remarried Rivera. It 
presents Kahlo in a plain white blouse, 
with a thorned vine twisted around her 
neck, drawing drops of blood, and a dead 
hummingbird with outstretched wings, 
worn like a crucifix. A monkey toys with 
the vine at one shoulder; a black cat 
stares from behind the other. A back- 
ground of ornamental vegetation in- 
cludes what maybe a zinnia and a fuch- 
sia, which appear to be morphing into 
diaphanous insects like the two silver 
filigree butterflies in Kahlo’s hair. 

A good deal of symbolism from Mex- 
ican folklore and Aztec mythology in- 
flects the painting — folk wisdom deemed 
a dead hummingbird an amulet to in- 
duce a lover’s return. But, as always with 
Kahlo, any referential meaning is as likely 
humorous as it is portentous, if not both. 
In the show are two rambunctiously 
cmde fantasy portraits, a drawing and a 
painting, of one of her heroes, the great 



horticulturist Luther Burbank — “who 
grew wonderful fruits and flowers,” she 
explained in a letter to her mother. He 
is seen emerging from the trunk of a 
tree whose roots enwrap a corpse. (She 
and Rivera visited Burbank’s private gar- 
den — also his burial site — in San Fran- 
cisco.) “Two Nudes in a Forest” (1939) 
depicts a light-skinned woman resting 
her head in the lap of a dark-skinned 
one, watched by a monkey in a land- 
scape of tropical plants, some thriving 
and some dying. Kahlo painted it for 
the actress Dolores del Rio, with whom 
she is said to have had an affair. 

In “Self-Portrait with Thorn Neck- 
lace and Hummingbird,” the expression 
in Kahlo’s eyes can seem, in flickering 
alternation, to challenge the viewer or 
to lose focus, as if engrossed in thought. 
The ambiguity gains intensity from Kah- 
lo’s paint handling. Her touch delivers 
the key drama of her art: living in sen- 
suous and suffering flesh. Her colors, 
which tend to absorb light rather than 
to radiate it, reinforce a sense of the 
painting as a solid presence. It is self- 
sufficingly, even stonily, proud. Kahlo 
disdained pathos. 

As it happens. New York is host to 
-Za. another show of works by a woman 
who was half of an artistic power cou- 
ple. “Yoko Ono: One Woman Show, 
1960-1971,” at the Museum of Mod- 
em Art, surveys the activity of the whim- 
sical conceptualist on a scene — of down- 
town avant-gardist art, music, and 
dance — that was as self-consciously trail- 
blazing, though in a more rarefied way, 
as that of Mexico City between the world 
wars. Of course, Ono is forever labelled 



as the woman who broke up the Beat- 
les — as if the Beatles had no say in the 
matter — casting her as something be- 
tween a brand and a pariah. (I’ve been 
told by members of Gen X that they 
grew up deciding to like Ono based 
largely on how much their boomer par- 
ents despised her.) But her union with 
John Lennon, which began in 1966, 
when he attended a show of hers in Lon- 
don, was as consuming as Kahlo’s was 
with Rivera, and proved, also after a pe- 
riod of separation, as enduring. 

Ono arose in an international move- 
ment called Fluxus — so dubbed by the 
artist George Maciunas, in 1961 — ^which 
gloried in viewer-befuddling tactics that 
were derived, distantly, from Dada and, 
more nearly, from the works of John 
Cage, Robert Rauschenberg, and Jasper 
Johns. To think was to do, for the Fluxus 
group; and to do as little as possible, yet 
to have an effect, motivated Ono. For 
her most famous work, “Cut Piece” 
(1964), shown on looped projected film 
at MOMA, she sat impassively on a stage 
as volunteers from the audience scissored 
off bits of her clothing. “Yoko Ono” is 
long on twee conceits (“Send the smell 
of the moon,” a text piece instructs) and 
on sentimentality of the everyone-is-an- 
artist ilk. 

MOMA’s anointing of an artist who, 
the catalogue reports, has close to five 
million Twitter followers coincides, rather 
unfortunately, with another celebrity- 
mongering affair at the museum, the all 
but universally panned “Bjork.” But 
“Yoko Ono” differs, in documenting a 
career that, while minor, sheds light 
on a generally overshadowed epoch of 
art history. ♦ 
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CARTOON CAPTION CONTE5T 



Each week, we provide a cartoon in need of a caption. You, the reader, submit a caption, we choose three finalists, 
and you vote for your favorite. Caption submissions for this weeks cartoon, by Benjamin Schwartz, must be received by Sunday, 
May 24th. The finalists in the May 11th contest appear below. We will announce the winner, and the finalists in this weeks 
contest, in the June 8th 15th issue. The winner receives a signed print of the cartoon. Any resident of the United States, 

Canada ( except Quebec), Australia, the United Kingdom, or the Republic of Ireland age eighteen or over can 
enter or vote. To do so, and to read the complete rules, visit contest, nevryorker. com . 




THE 'J^'INNING CAPTION 



“Wave to him. ” 

William Mclnerney, Scarsdale, N.Y. 




THE FINALiyry 

“The third quarter is going to be delicious. ” 
John Perra, Charleston, S.C. 

“Legally, were a farm. ” 

Brendan Keefe, New Haven, Conn. 

“Let’s see how sustainable his job is. ” 
David Schmerler, New York City 



THI5 WEEKS CONTE5T 








What did one lizard 
say to the other? 
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